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0. C. MARSH. 


Proressor O. C. Marsn, the eminent paleontologist, 
died at his home in New Haven, Conn., on Saturday, 
March 18, aged sixty-seven years. 

He was born at Lockport, N. Y., in 1831, graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1860, and devoted the next five 
years to the study of science at New Haven and in Ger- 
many. In 1866 he returned to New Haven to occupy the 
chair of paleontology, which had just been established 
for him, and which he continued to fill to:the time of his 
death. His labors in science were ‘purely those of love, 
for he received no salary from the university, and be- 
sides, up to the year 1882, he himself paid the wages of 
many of his assistants. 

Professor Marsh’s services to science were very great 
and of many sorts. It was through his influence that his 
uncle, George Peabody, of London, gave to Yale the fund 
from a portion of which the Peabody Museum at New 
Haven was built. He susperintended the construction of 
this building, of which he was Curator, and it was his 
hope that he might live to see the central and main struc- 
ture completed. 

In 1868 Professor Marsh made a short excursion to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from information acquired on this 
trip, he learned and appreciated, as no one else had done, 
the vast possibilities of the western country as a field 
for the collection of vertebrate fossils. In 1870 he took 
out West the first of the expeditions, which afterward 
became so well known, and which in later years have been 
followed by so many similar expeditions from other in- 
stitutions of learning. These parties, and others which 
followed them, gathered the treasures which made Pro- 
fessor Marsh’s collections famous throughout the world. Of 
them Professor Huxley said in 1876: “So far as my know!- 
edge extends there is no collection from any one region 
and series of strata comparable for extent, or for the care 
with which the remains have been got together or for their 
scientific importance, to the series of fossils which he has 
deposited there.” Charles Darwin wrote: “Your work 
on these old birds and on the many fossil animals of 
North America has afforded the best support to the theory 
of evolution that has appeared within the last twenty 
years.” 

- The number of new forms of animal life brought to light 
by Professor Marsh’s researches is very great. Among 
them were the first monkeys, bats and marsupials dis- 
covered in America, besides such amazing forms as birds 
with teeth, vast and monstrous forms..of dinosaurs, re- 
markable pterodactyls, or flying reptiles, and the strange 
many-horned dinocerata and brontotheride. The titles 
of his papers on scientific subjects number many hundreds, 
and he was the author of several elaborate quarto mono- 
graphs, among them being one on Birds with Teeth, on 


huge Dinosaurs and on the Dinocerata: His demonstra- . 


tion of the ancestry of the horses many years ago attracted 
wide popular interest. 

Although so enthusiastic a devotee.of science, Profes- 
sor Marsh was also a keen sportsman; an exceedingly 
good snap shot and an expert fly-caster. The work of 
collecting fossils on his Western trips 1 was: varied by. big 
game hunting, grouse shooting and trout fishing, and in all 
these different pursuits Professor ‘Massh proved .himself 
skillful and successful. 

In. his earlier expeditions to the West, it was often 
necessary to pass over the hunting grounds of hostile 
Indians, and so to have the protection of escorts of United 
States troops. But it was not only on hostile grounds 
that he met the Indians. In 1875 he learned of the In- 
dian Bureau frauds committed.on the Ogalalla Sioux, and 
called public attention to them, a course which led to a great 
improvement in the Indian service. Old Red Cloud and 
the other chiefs of this band ever afterward held Professor 


Marsh in grateful remembrance for his services to their _ 


people. Professor Marsh’s achievements received the 


high appreciation of scientific men. He was a member and 
fellow of many European scientific societies, had been 
President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and of the National Academy of Sciences. 

A little more than a year ago Professor Marsh pre- 
sented to Yale University his six superb collections of 
vertebrate and invertebrate fossils, osteology and ethno- 
logy to be forever held by it under the charge of the 
trustees of the Peabody Museum. 








SINNAKER BEARS. 


In recent communications from North Carolina, Mr. 
Charles Hallock has several timessspoken of a particularly 
large, powerful and ferocious sort of bear, known to the 
North Carolinians under the name of sinnaker or sinna- 
ber, the last probably being mefely a misprint. He 
speaks of these as “cattle bears,” not “hog bears,” the 
distinction carrying with it the idea of strength and en- 
ergy. Some curiosity has been manifested as to the 
etymology of this word, which in fact is interesting. 

In the history of the early settlements of Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, there are frequent references 
to the “Sinnagers’” whose ferocity is dilated on and 
whose cruelty is complained of. This word, “Sinnager,” 
appears to have been a generic term applied to all tribes 
of the northern Iroquois, and is unquestionably merely 
a different spelling of the word Seneca, one of the prom- 
inent tribes of the Six Nations which made up the power- 
ful league of the Iroquois, long famous as the most ad- 
vanced political institution devised by North American 
Indians, 

Early writers of the southern colonies, which of course 
means only the narrow fringe of English settlements 
along the coast, tell us much ofthe continual raids made 
by the New York Iroquois upon the Algonquin. and 
Siouan tribes inhabiting the coast region and the higher 
wooded lands of the southern Allegheny Mountains. So 
fierce were these assaults and ‘so continuous this war- 
fare, that the tribes attacked frequently appealed to the 
English for help against their northern foes, and at 
length a number of them deserted their villages and came 
to live near to Fort Christian in the hope of escaping 
the incursions of their enemies. Even this, however, 
did not protect them, for the Iroquois attacked and killed 
them under the very guns of the’fort. It was not until 
1722 that through the effort of the colonists a perma- 
nent treaty was made by which the Iroquois agreed here- 
after to forego their attacks. The peace came too late 
to save the southern tribes. Broken and decimated by 
the hostility of their Indian enemies, and still further en- 
feebled by their closer association’ with the whites, they 
melted away and disappeared, some joining other tribes, 
by which they were absorbed, while others in small com- 
panies moved away westward and in name still exist, 
though represented by few or no individuals of pure 
blood. 

That the word Sinnaker should have persisted as a 
local term for 250 years is certainly interesting. Orig- 
inally applied to a people possessing certain character- 
istics, it came at last to stand for those’ characteristics, 
and finally became merely an adjective meaning strong, 
fierce, ferocious and perhaps masterful. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


We print elsewhere a dissent from some remarks made 
in these columns last week, the general tenor of which was 
to point out the futility of the eewfe-abuse so commonly 
resorted to in the application of the epithet “game hog” 
to all whose shooting restrictions were not in accord with 
the notions of those most given to the use of the epithet 
when speaking of their fellow men. We allude again to 
the subject here, to point out at what was written is 


ferred to by our correspondent, of the fifty-bird bag, for 
instance, was not a justification of the killing of fifty birds 
in one day. We wrote: ae 


It was rather to suggest that the spirit controlling the 
killer of the five might be precisely that of the killer of 
the fifty, each being governed by his opportunities; and 
the killer of five thus being without his justification in 
denouncing a brother, whose score was fifty. 

Much of this “game hog” denunciation is in truth an 
aggravated case of the very black pot calling the kettle 
black and there is no greater humbug in the history of 
field sports than some of this same “game hog” reitera- 
tion, by those who are intent by vociferous and shrill- 
keyed outcry upon concealing their own brutish perform- 
ances as wanton destroyers of animal life, game and other- 
wise. Mr. Schenck tells us that he now views the making 
of a large game score in a light different from that in 
which he regarded it years ago; and in this he is relating 
an experience common to most of us who learn wisdom 
as we count the years behind us. But will he go a bit 
further, and tell us whether the change was wrought in his 
heart because some holier-than-thou brother pointed the 
finger of scorn at him and objurgated him as a “game 
hog?” 





The notes with the photographs of captive moose in the 
Providence Park, which we publish this week, deserve 
more than a passing mention. Mr. Talcott’s observations, 
though not very long extended, are interesting and valu- 
able, and furnish a good example of the useful work that 
may be done for his fellows by an intelligent man who 
is willing to take the trouble to observe, and to set down 
on paper the things which he sees. It must be acknowl- 
edged that the ability to see, and the impulse to write 
down what has been seen are not too common. It is 
gratifying to receive from old friends, as we so often do, 
notes of real value. Mr. Talcott’s observations on the 
increase of the moose’s bell during the growth of the 
antlers, and its decrease in length after the antlers drop 
off are of extreme interest, and so far as we are aware 
this phenomenon has not hitherto been noted. It sug- 
gests a number of interesting questions. We do not know 
that the function or purpose of the moose’s bell has ever 
been determined; but these observations would seem to 
indicate that bell and antlers are subject to the same in- 
fluences. As the antlers grow large, the bell increases; 
when the antlers disappear, the bell grows smaller. Now 
the antlers, of course, are a part of the moose’s breeding 
dress. Is the bell also a part of it? Among birds remark- 
able changes of dress—usually decorative—commonly 
take place at the approach of the breeding season, and 
special appendages often make their appearance at this 
time, of which the breeding plumes of herons and the 
crest on the pelican’s bill are familiar examples. These 
like the antlers of deer are directly connected with the 
reproductive function. Is the moose’s bell an ornament 
of this nature? 


The Albany Senate bill No. 179, introduced by Mr. La 
Roche to restore spring shooting on Long Island, opening 
the season May 1, should be opposed, and is actively op- 
posed by friends of protection. Mr. Robert B. Lawrence, 
Secretary of the New York Association for the Protec- 
tion of Fish and Game, described the situation succinctly 
and accurately when he said that, whereas, because of 
the dearth of game at the time when the law against 
spring shooting was originally under discussion, the mar- 
ketmen did nof' think it worth their while to oppose the 
measure, now, when in consequence of the operation of 
the law the game stock has been replenished, and there is 
something for them to shoot in the spring, they are bent 
on the law’s repeal. In this new condition of a restored 
game supply for Long Island is found the unanswerable 
argument for the retention of the law which has worked 
the restoration. 





Governor Voorhees, of New Jersey, has named for fish 
commisioners Messrs. Howard P. Frothingham, of Mt. 
Arlington, ‘and Wm. A. Halsey, of Newark, Republi- 
cans; and Benj. P. Morris, of Long Branch, and J. Frank 


_ Budd, of Burlington, Democrats. The Governor has 


givenout that he has the new commission pledged against 
the reappointment of State Game and Fish Protector 
Charles A. Shriner, of Paterson, because, as Mr. Voorliees 
evplains his action, Mr. Shriner opposed his election. 
Mr. Shriner has been an intelligent, alert, discreet, honest, 
faithful and efficient official; he has conducted his office 
, in a way to serve the public interest in the highest prac- 
ticable degrees. His dismissal now would be a public 
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Che Sportsman Courisé.. 
An Alaskan Moose. 


THE first of March, 1898, found me in company with 
my partner and several thousand others, bound for the in- 
terior of Alaska on a prospecting trip. In making such 
a journey, where everything has to be packed by man 
or animals, every pound of unnecessary weight must ‘be 
dispensed with, and therefore I was for some time in 
doubt as to whether or not it would be advisable for me 
to take in my rifle and a stock of ammunition. As to 
this, I consulted with several old miners residing in Vic- 
toria, B. C., who had been in Alaska, and they unani- 
mously advised me to take my rifle by all means, as, if I 
should be so fortunate as to secure a single caribou or 
moose, it would more than repay the troubie the rifle and 
cartridges would occasion. 

We arrived in Skagway on March 11, and, after a month 
of severe physical toil, had packed and slejded our out- 
fit as far as the middle of Marsh Lake. Here we went 
into camp while ‘we constructed our boats, suitable tim- 
ber being found about a mile back from the-lake. Trees 
were felled, sawpits constructed, and whipsawing begun, 
and by May 4 we were ready to start on. Our boats were 
well made. They were double ended, 3oft. long over all, 
30in. wide on the bottom at widest part, and 5ft. wide on 
top. The bottoms were of 1in. and the sides of %in. lum- 
ber.. They were well stiffened by longitudinal strips, and, 
though capable of carrying safely 3,000lbs. and two men, 
they were easily carried by three men. For our party of 
eight, we made three boats, but found it necessary to 
construct a fourth boat to relieve the others, as they were 
far too heavily laden for safety. This we did at a point 
about fifteen miles above Miles Cafion. 

At this time there were immense numbers of geese in 
the country, feeding on the flats, from which the snow 
had recently melted, but they were very difficult to ap- 
proach, and we did not succeed in getting any. There is 
a splendid fish, a species of trout, I believe, very abundant 
in Lake Marsh. We did not succeed in catching any, 
though we saw many, but I was told afterward by a man 
who daily secured a plentiful supply, that he learned from 
an Indian that in angling for these fish it was necessary 
to allow the bait to move about on the bottom and agitate 
the mud slightly. This procedure, it seems, imitates to a 
certain extent a small crawfish, upon which these fish 
feed extensively. There is no large game to be found in 
the vicinity of the river and lakes forming the highway 
of the miners, but the Tagish Indians kill moose at some 
distance back from the lakes among the mountain valleys. 

On May 12 we ran our boats through Miles Cafion, lined 
them through the White Horse Rapids, and on the 16th 
had gone into camp on Lake Le Bargé to await the break- 
ing up of the ice; then too weak to bear our weight and 
too strong to force the boats through. Little game is to 
be found in this vicinity. Lake Le Barge has for years 
been a halting point for the miners, and, as many of 
them improve their time hunting, game is correspondingly 
scarce. One party succeeded in bringing in a mountain 
sheep—all the game they saw—but stated that they had 
crossed over three ranges of mountains to find it. An- 
other party had killed two bear, and still another a moose, 
but hundreds returned from the hunt empty handed. I 
spent two days in a vain search for game, seeing nothing 
but a spruce partridge similar to that found in the spruce 
and tamarac swamps of northern Minnesota. There are 
numerous fish in Lake Le Barke, similar to those in Lake 
Marsh. Many of the miners were provided with gill 
nets, and these men had plenty of fish. I did not see or 
hear of any being caught with hook and line. 

On the 26th we had succeeded in making the foot of the 
lake, and next day ran the gauntlet of Thirty-Mile River. 
On the 29th we lost the contents of one boat in the Five- 
Finger Rapids, and, after taking a day to dry out, arrived 
at Fort Selkirk on the afternoon of June 1. Here the 
party divided. Three went on to Dawson, but the rest 
of our party determined to go prospecting up the Mc- 
Millan River, which empties into the Pelly about eighty 
miles above the confluence of the latter with the Lewes 
to form the Yukon at Fort Selkirk. Taking with us 
about two months’ supply of provisions afid securing 
suitable poles, we began poling our two boats up the swift 
Pelly. now at flood stage. When only four miles above 
Fort Selkirk we found it necessary to wait until the flood 
had somewhat abated, and so lost two days. 

There were several parties ahead of us, and more than 
100 to follow, but owing largely to the superior con- 
struction of our boats, we had no difficulty in overtaking 
and passing everyone. It was hard work. The river was 
deep and very swift; sweepers innumerable hung out from 
the bank and had to be cut before we could proceed. 
There is little chance for towing, so steep are the banks 
and so dense the growth of willows thereon. There are 
no very serious obstructions to getting up the river. In 
many place, it is necessary to haul the boat by main 
strength past some projecting rock, so swift runs the cur- 
rent. One place in the Pelly Cajion it is necessary to 
climb up on a high rocky point then down on the other 
side to the edge of the rim, where a float is tied to the 
end of the tow-line, and by this means it is. passed down 
around the rock, where it is made fast to the boat to be 
hauled wp. In rounding this and other rocky points in 
this manner, it is essential that the°one who steefs the 
boat keep the stern well out into the stream.- The 
tendency of the eddy is always to throw the stern up 
stream and the bow down, thus causing the broadside of 
. the boat to be presented to the swift water, with the re- 
sult that the boat will be capsized, or the tow rope dragged 
from the hands of those hauling on the line. 

On June 9 we left the Pelly and entered the McMillan. 
After passing the mouth of Kalzas River, the next day, 
which connects a lake of the same name with the: Mc- 
Millan. we saw nothing whatever to indicate that white 
men had ever preceded us. There were, however, occa- 

sional deserted fish camps of the Indians, but as we pro- 
gressed, these became less frequent, and finally ceased 
altogether. That they do reach the extreme head waters 
cf these rivers at rare intervals, I have no doubt, for I mv- 
self found the remains of an ancient camp near the head- 
waters of the McMillan, and fully 2,o00ft. above the level 





of the stream. While on the Pelly, we saw no game and 
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Mg aang signs of any, but as we poled our way up the 
McMillan, we saw increasing indications that we were in 
a big game country. -Tracks.of moose and bear could be 
seen along the banks at almost any time, and judging by 
the havoc wrought among the willows and balm of Gilead 
trees there were plenty of beaver, though we did_not 
see many. 

The mosquitoes were now as bad as at any time on the 
entire trip, yet no worse than I have seen them in the 
jungles of the Orinoco River delta, and not nearly as 
bad as I have encountered in northern Minnesota. We. 
were provided with good nets to cover our beds, and- did 
not suffer any very unusual annoyance. The big stories 


of the Alaska mosquitoes apply to the country around 


Circle City and Fort Yukon. 

After having poled our way up stream for twelve con- 
secutive days, we made a camp and spent ten days pros- 
pecting without result. Then we continued up the river 
five days more, and again constructed a prospecting camp. 
At this time we were joined by two more men, who had 
followed closely behind us from our last camp, and when 
we started out prospecting, we went for convenience in 
three parties, each intending to be gone a week. At the 
end of that time, two of the parties came in empty handed, 
but the third brought in about four dollars’ worth of 
gold, which they had panned off the rimrock about twen- 
ty miles up one of the mountain streams. Next day we all 
set off for the scene of the discovery, where, after pan- 
ning a few pans to satisfy ourselves as to the value of 
the discovery, we pitched a camp and agreed on plans for 
working. 

We had now been over four months without fresh meat, 
and as mine was the only rifle in camp, I was frequently 
requested to try for some moose meat. So one day at 
noon I threw down my pick and announced that I was 
going for that moose. After some simple preparations, I 
set off up the valley of the creek upon which we were 


camped. My rifle is a Winchester .40-65, fitted with 
Lyman near sight, and a strap for carrying. It weighs 
nearly tolbs., and is a splendid shooting gun. With it I 


have, while in South America, killed alligators 8ft. long 
dead in their tracks. Beside my gun, I carried my m:- 
chete, which I had also used in South America, and it 
served the double purpose of knife and axe. 

I proceeded up the stream very leisurely, seeing many 
signs of bear and moose, but none of the animals them- 
selves. After passing a willow marsh bordering the creek 
and situated between low hills, I came to a lake about an 
hour before sundown (10 P. M.), and-concluded to watch 
for atime. It was very still, the wind just a breath from 
no direction in particular. Two miles to the northeast a 
noisy stream from the snow-clad heights above poured its 
icy waters into those of the lake. To the west and 
north lay a huge mountain, upon the sides of which grew 
a remarkably thick growth of spruce to an altitude cf 
about 600ft. above the lake. Above that only brown grass 
could be seen to the snow line. Far away among the 
mountain crags I could hear in the perfect stillness of the 
summer night the ba-aa of the mountain sheep. It was 
not dark, though the sun was below the horizon; a strong 
twilight made objects almost as distinguishable as in 
daylight. 

I had not long to wait. As I lay wrapped in my blanket 
—for the night was chill—watching the shore of the lake 
and the dense growth of spruce above, I saw four dark 
objects move into a small opening on the hillside, and a 
second glance showed that they were moose, three of 
which had horns. They were about 6oo0yds. away, but 
were working toward me, browsing as they came. As I 
watched them from a thick growth of stunted mountain 
birch, it seemed as if they intended to enter the lake at a 
point about 200yds. from me, and wishing to shorten the 
range, I crept along the shore of the lake for some little 
distance. From my new place of observation, I could see 
the moose continue to approach, but before they were 
within range, they changed their direction, entered the 
thick growth, and I saw them no more. 

At midnight I decided to change my position, and so 
moved back down the creek to a knoll near the center of 
the willow marsh before mentioned. From this knoll I 
could watch a grass marsh adjoining the willow marsh 
which I particularly desired to do, for in my ignorance 
of the habits of the moose, I supposed they fed on grass 
whenever it was obtainable. By creeping through the 
stunted willows with which the knoll was covered, I could 
see a considerable portion of the willow marsh, and I ex- 
amined this carefully at intervals of about fitteen minutes. 

About 3. o’clock in the morning, just as I was about 
to creep over to scan the willow marsh, I plainly heard a 
maugh! of a moose and knew that my chance had come. 
Seizing my rifle, I crept rapidly through the willow, and 
there in the clear morning light stood a large bull moose 
with a magnificent set of horns, about 1rooyds. away, quiet- 
ly browsing the tops of the willows, and utterly uncon- 
scious of my presence. I will never forget the sight. For 
a moment I was lost in admiration and felt loth to 
destroy, but a recollection of my hungry companions as 
well as my own cravings overcame my scruples, so I 
raised my rifle-and making allowance for the hump om 
the shoulders, took careful aim and pulled the trigger. 
The cartridge did not explode, the moose heard the sharp 
click of the hammer and started to trot off. In the next 
ten seconds, I fired five shots at the moose whenever he 
appeared through the trees, four of which, we afterward 
found took effect. He ran in a semicircle with me as a 
center for about rooyds., finally stopping in plain sight 
about the same distance away as when i first saw him. 
The next shot was aimed at his fore shoulder, and I plain- 


ly heard the bullet strike the massive bones. Down he 
came with a grunt, and the deed was done. 
. What a problem presented itself to me then. I know 


nothing of butchering, but after a few trials, I suc- 
ceeded in cutting off a hind quarter, a portion of which I 
carried to camp, where, you may be sure, I was accorded 
a royal welcome. Mining was for the time being sus- 
pended, and all hads returrled* with me to bring in a 
load of meat. One-of ofr party, an Australian, was 
familiar with the butcher business, and under his skillful 
manipulation, the moose was skinned and the meat sepa- 


rated ‘from the bones in a very short time. It was a 
matter of deepest regret with me that I was unable to 
preserve magnificent head. The spread of horns 
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must have weighed over 200lbs. Yet I would have cheer- 
fully carried this load the thirty miles to the boats had 
there been any possibility of getting it to a taxidermists 
before it ed. How f wished for my camera! I laid 
the head reverently aside, and with genuine sorrow left 
it to waste and decay. 

ugh we ate as only hungry men can eat, the meat 
lasted us a considerable time. A rack was built, the 
meat hung thereon, and a fire kept smoldering beneath 
for several days. Very little of that moose went to waste. 
A week later, I chanced to pass the spot where the moose 
was killed. Not one bone remained attached to another. 
The bears had been having their turn. The splendid 
horns were in the velvet, and all the points were gnawed 
down. The skin was torn-to shreds and dragged several 
hundred feet. 

Though ‘it is not at all probable that any of the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM will ever visit that virgin wilder- 
ness for big game, I have no hesitation in saying that if 
they should, they would be well rewarded. There are no 
grouse, partridge, squirrels or rabbits to speak of, neither 
are there any wolves, but bear, moose, caribou and moun- 
tain sheep abound. It is not a country for long distance 
shooting, for the game, never having been molested, is 
remarkably tame, the bear in particular. There are three 
kinds there that I have seen, the brown, the cinnamon 
and the black bear. At one time I saw five brown bears 
climbing up a bluff. Two of our party had to make a long 
detour to get past a cinnamon bear that refused to let 
them pass in a narrow gorge. A brown bear and her 
two cubs paid no attention to a charge of shot fired, not 
at but toward them, by one of our party, who was alone in 
camp, but came right up to the tent and played havoc with 
the things outside, but did not enter the tent, to the in- 
tense relief of the trembling inmate. While making my 
way with two companions up the narrow valley of a 
mountain stream, we came suddenly upon a black bear and 
two cubs feeding in a small grass plot. Thinking to see 
her run, we shouted, and waved our hats, but to our 
amazement and alarm, for our only weapon was my 
machete, she walked deliberately up to within 4oft. of us, 
and then raising upon her hind legs, looked us over criti- 
cally, while the cubs took to cover. Then she slowly 
followed the cubs, stopping many times to look at us, as if 
to warn us not to disturb her in the future. We did not 
follow. 

To reach that far-off country involves some personal 
risk and a vast amount of severe physical toil, yet those of 
us who admire nature in her various phases feel well re- 
paid for the trip. Though a desolate wilderness, and 
destined ever to remain so, there is something indescrib- 
ably attractive in exploring the country and being the 
first to set foot in these mountain fastnesses. It is 
enough to stir the blood of the most sluggish to gaze on 
those rugged peaks of dizzy height with tops covered by 
the everlasting snow and lighted by the midnight sun— 
scenes few human eyes have ever observed; certainly 
never raised before the eyes of white men previous to 
ourselves. W. C. Weeks, C. E. 


Havre de Grace, Md. 


A Parting. 


WitTu the requirements of a duck hunter about us, we 
waited for the word to board the sloop. There were 
saunds of creaking cordage, burdens dumped upon decks, 
and the humming of boatmen’s voices about us in the 
evening air. “It’s going to be a kam night, Bill, and 
we will have to stay at the dock, same as we allus, does, 
and you city fellers can sleep to the hotel; we'll call yer 
in the morning.” I was grumbling at the decision and 
about to comply, when the skipper whispered to me: 
“That’s the usual bluff; the laws says you can’t go down 
to the line till sun-up. Sneak on board and lay low; 
something will happen.” It did, and I noticed about 11 
P. M. that the lines which held us to our moorings had 
parted—probably by chafing. The accident was noted 
by all and the crew labored with poles to push the out- 
fit back to its place. After four hours of work they dis- 
covered that the needle of the compass had been de- 
flected by the cast iron stove, and that we had pushed 
ourselves four miles out into the fog. Discouraged and 
tired, we dropped the mudhooks and sought rest. I sup- 
pose we had the “Larboard Watch” out for safety, or for 
some time, or for instance. 

At times a heavy foot pounded the deck over my face 
and 6in. above, while I tried to be comfortable in a coi- 
fin-like space 18in. wide, 12 high, and 5ft. long. When 
the feet above did not disturb me, the absence of feet in 
space and the presence of the feet of my bunkie kept me 
cognizant of time and wondering how it would seem 
to be buried alive. We were boarded in the night by a 
garrulous old neptune, who crowded in among us and 
kept his yawp pumps working off a stream of personal 
brag. I have one fairly good ear and one very bad one. 
When the good ear was down his volubility did not 
disturb me; when the good ear was up his verbosity was 
unbearable. A rubber boot shot through the dark cabin 
in the direction of the voice. On its way it accidentally 
united with the coffee pot and they landed together on 
and about the speaker. He had “grounds” for complaint. 
As an amateur engineer, I explained that the lid to the 
coffee pot had rusted in place, and this, in conjunction 
with the fact that a potato had been driven into the spout 
to. prevent the escaping steam, had confined it art an 
explosion followed. The victim seemed satisfied, inas- 
much as he had something else to think about, and he 
gave his vocal organs and the rest of us a rest. 

An hour before dawn we had the double battery an- 
chored and. two hundred or more decoys bobbing about 
it. To those not familiar with this sport. I would state 
that the battery is a floating platform about 8 by 1oft. 
square; in the center and in direction of its length are 
two depressed boxes ly large enough to admit a 
man’s seclining, beaat omer edges are hinged flaps 
of canvas that rise.and fall he waves and prevent the 
wash of water from filling the sunken parts; the whole is 
nicely ballasted with iron decoys. and this weight, with 
that of the occupants, sinks the whole to the level of the 
surrounding water. oe 

My companion of many trips wished me, as usual, to 
have the best of everything, and insisted that I take the 
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first spell. When the first gray light appears, when you 
heat the Honk of the wild ‘goose and the quack of the mal. - 
lard and see not, when single dark objects come slatting 
by in the mist like shots from modern ordnance, when 
whole flocks of ducks come upon you like the rush of 
cavalry and break to the right and left and you rise up to 
juggle your fowling-piece for their destruction, then does 
your blood tingle, your deep breath come and go quickly, 
and you feel the spirit that has animated man from 
primeval times to the present and will contiriue to so stir 
them till long after the last sparrow falleth. 

The guns boomed again and again in the dense fog 
and canvasbacks, mallards and redheads struck the water 
with a sloping splash, never again to travel north or 
south with the changing seasons. The sound of oars 
creaking in their locks and of broken waves slapping un- 
der the bow of an approaching boat warned us that we 
were called in for breakfast. Ten handsome birds satis- 
fied my desires, and I did not enter the battery again. At 
other times have I lain flat in the battery and stuck up 
a foot to attract the ducks; times when far away could 
be seen some hurrying bird flying low and with tremen- 
dous speed, ready to alight among supposed kin- 
dred. When the bird discovered the nigger in the wood- 
pile the attempt to back-pedal or to fly off on 1 tangent 
was ludicrous. 

My companion drank much of the Chesapeake Bay 
water, contrary to advice. He was reminded that he was 
not in the best of condition and that such water was 
usually saturated with deleterious substances. 

Climbing the hill that night to the railroad station my 
foot unearthed a stone tomahawk, a relic of the fierce 
tribes whose habitat was the Susquehanna. It may be 
that the relic split the head of some good Fennimore 
Cooper Indian, or was the first implement used in a 
feast of boiled dog. 

Having~ but little time for a change of cars at Phil- 
adelphia, we employed the Pullman porter to transfer the 
ducks. In doing so he was chased by a Philadelphia 
bobby, who evidently thought the goods were hypothe- 
cated. Maybe he liked ducks. It took some persuasion 
to convince him that we had shot them; it took more to 
convince him that he had displayed a wonderful burst of 
speed considering his locality. 


Part Il, 


With those who sneer at the lovers of the rod and gun 
and the associations therewith, I will not quarrel. 

With those who from preference reach for a “high ball” 
before the bar rather than on the diamond, or with those 
who prefer the seclusion of a beer tunnel to that of a 
woodland glen, I am not in touch. I am sitting beside 
and talking to such of your readers as have in boyhood 
days known and can recall some companion with whom 
they have scaled some lofty cliff or by whose side they 
have wandered along with the purling brook in the 
meadows below—meadows where the bobolink sang to 
them long years ago, where the daisies, fleur-de-lis and 
wild honeysuckle lifted their blossoms in friendly nods— 
I am in sympathy with those of mature years who, racked 
with care and worry, have sought the fellowship of some 
kindred spirit and have roamed among the trees of a 
hillside or by the sunny shores of some pond or river. 
As the sick dog seeks darkness, so had my friend and 
myself sought quiet in nature’s solitude many times. 
They tell me that he had his faults; I have been reminded 
of my own by interested parties, and yet, while together 
we never allowed our actions to offend. A man is bad 


if others say so, and often the judges are spiteful be- - 


cause the victim is not plastic in their hands. 

The time required for the germs of typhoid fever to 
propagate had elapsed since our return, and my friend 
was tossing upon a bed of fever. The turning point was 
not in his favor. If I record that I liked him, that I 
had found in him.all the essential characteristics of a 
gentleman, and that I grieved at my loss, am I senti- 
mental or is there “milk of human kindness?” 

As the disease progressed, so did he depart from his 
former self. With parched tongue, burning skin and 
racking pains he passed the weary hours. Huge un- 
known shapes moved down upon him as though to 
crush him. Again was he dropping from some great 
height into bottoms that were not reached. One day a 
few lucid moments were allowed him, as though in pity 
for his sufferings. He called the nurse to his bedside 
and requested that his gun be given to me, and with it 
came a message of regard and hope. . 

Anon in his delirium he thought us fishing together. 
He called my name, saying: ‘You have a bass; strike! 
Why don’t you strike? Ah, you have lost him. We'll 
pull up and try another place.” As the long days and 
nights passed he became weaker until, worn out and 
emaciated, he no longer spoke, and the fingers that had 
so often toyed with the reel were now picking at the 
blankets. The last spark of life’s camp-fire died away and 


he went out on that long trail called “Death.” Silence— ° 


oblivion—closed about him for awhile until he emerged 
higher up and in broad fields, into the presence of that 
true Guide, of whom it is said, ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” W. W. Hastincs. 





North Carolina Wildfowl Law. 


Moreneap City, N. C., March 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have put myself to no little trouble and some 
expense to have our duck laws made so the sporting men 
of the North could come and kill some of the many ducks 


that use in our waters during the winter season. . I inclose . 


you a copy of the law as it now stands, and hope you give 
it space in your valuable paper. It has been so for the 
last eight years that we could not use the battery in 
our county, but I am glad to say that we can now use it, 
which is the only means of killing the redhead ducks that 
use in our waters. 


The law relates only to Carteret county, and provides 


that it shall be unlawful for any person to shoot. wild- 


te eee 0 ee Se ae Mondays, 
an 


d Fridays of any week; or to use a battery 
fowl with fire or light between 


-boat before Dec. -1 of any year; or to shoot wild-~ 


Told at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


[Continued from last week.| 
A Man who Sees Bears when he has a Gun. 


W. S. “Win” McKenney, of Patten, has the reputation 
of being a lucky man for running across bears in the 
woods at times when he has a rifle with him, and pump- 
ing them full of lead with a repeating rifle. McKenney 
generally finds his bears when hunting other game. 
Last fall a year ago he was on the west branch of the 
Penobscot and got so close to an old bear and two cubs 
that he could have touched any one of the three with his 
rifle barrel, The scene of the incident was in the “beater 
piece,” lying in the angle between the West Branch and 
Sardnahunk Stream. Most of this triangular section of 
land has been burnt over in time past, and is grown up to 
birch. At one side, however, is a belt of black growth, 
with a springy, moss-carpeted floor that a man can walk 
over without hearing himself step. McKenney followed 
the edge of the black growth in the hope of finding a 
deer or moose feeding on the succulent young growth in 
the adjoining burnt ground. Before he had gone half 
a mile he heard an odd noise. He stopped and listened. 
He could distinguish subdued grunts and whimperings 
that seemed to come from a point only a few feet away at 
his elbow, but crane his neck as he would he could see 
nothing. The hunter knew that the sounds could come 
from nothing else than an old bear and her cubs, but there 
was a ventriloquistic quality about the cries that was 
very puzzling. 

“Seemed ’s though the bears was close enough to spit 
on,” says McKenney, in telling the story, “but though I 
worked first this way and then that, and peeked around 
among the little cat spruces, I couldn’t see nothing at 
all. I just made up my mind there wasn’t going to be 
any more suspense about it, and I took a run and a jump 
om out into the burnt ground where the sounds came 
rom. 

“An old pine-tree stub had fallen over, with its roots 
sticking up in the air, and as I landed beside that I see 
the old bear shoot out from under my feet. She just 
made one bounce and shifted ends in the air and came 
down facing me. She was so devilish close she didn’t 
dare put, otherwise, I guess she’d run for the black 
growth. 

“T see out of the corners of my eyes a big cub at each 
of my elbows, facing just the same that their mamma 
was, and it kind of occurred to me that I might have 
got too much bear, and I wished I was just about 2sft. 
further off, for I couldn’t face three ways at once. 

“T opened up on the old lady, and gave her a shot 
through the back of the neck. The blood spurted from 
both nostrils, but she managed to make one damned good 
lunge, and my pants was in danger, so I gave her another, 
and then switched around and begun to operate on the 
cubs. I fired.twice at the first and fetched him, and 
wounded the second, but that one managed to get to the 
black growth, and then it was anybody’s bear, for I 
couldn’t follow it there. The whole thing was over in 
about the whisk of a cow’s tail, and then I begun to look 
around to see why I hadn’t been able to locate the bears. 
The reason was plain enough. There was a hole under 
that fallen stub, and they’d been in there out of sight. 
That mossy ground in the black growth gave me the 
chance to get right up on them before they heard me, 
and then they didn’t have time to get away.” 

Last October McKenney went up on the ridge to the 
north of Dwelly Pond, which lies among the foothills of 
Katahdin, in search of moose. Just as he came to an 
open space 60 or 7oft. across, from which all the spruce 
had been cut and hauled away, he heard a grunt, which 
sounded like the grunt of a young bull moose. McKen- 
ney advanced cautiously to the very edge of the opening 
and peered across. He could hear a rustling of the dry 
leaves on the ground at the further side, and knew that 
the game, whatever it might be, was close at hand. 

While he stood waiting for something to turn up a 
shift in the wind or some slight noise which he made 
alarmed the game. He heard a crash, and the next in- 
stant a large bear appeared, running unwittingly directly 
toward him. McKenney waited till the bear got within 
ten paces, and then raised his rifle and fired. As luck 
would have it, the bear saw the hunter the second before 
he pressed the trigger and made a sudden leap sideways, 
with the result that he was only slightly wounded by the 
bullet creasing across his chest. He swung around in 
the direction he had come, and then McKenney saw that 
the first bear, which he judged to be an old male, had 


been followed into the open space by a she bear and - 


two cubs. 

“The male bear ran directly back to the others,” says 
McKenney, “and then stopped. They let out a few of 
those little grunts they was making when I first heard 
them, and the first thing I knew the old she bear humped 
herself and started right across the clearing in my direc- 
tion. I think it was the smell of the blood on the wound- 
ed bear that made her savage. She came straight for me, 
and I figured that ‘the straighter she came the better it 
suited me. I thought that when she got so far she’d stop 
and set up, same as they do when they first come out with 
their cubs. But that setting-up business wasn’t in her 
head for a cent. She came right on, and when she got 
2oft. away she had full steam on still and her ears was 
laid back and teeth a-showing, and I see that she meant 
business and no mistake, I hollered, thinking that ’d 
stop her, but she never let up a particle. And about the 
time I got that holler finished I tried it again, but it 
didn’t work any better, and then I thought the old gun ’d 
holler best. 

“There was a windfall right in front, not over 8ft. away, 
and when the bear got her front feet on that, right up to 
my tiose, I let her have it. The ball struck her fair, and 
she turned a somersault and. landed t’other end to, right 
at my feet, and before she had timé ‘to think about I got 
another into her and pumped her-so-full of lead she had 
to give it up; but she made some awful struggles to get to 
me, and after it was all over I kind of felt as if I’d been 
a-monkeying a little too close to the buzz-saw. 

“The cubs had gone off somewheré, but all the time 
I was dressing the she bear the old he fellow that I 
wounded kept ee steady around the edge of the 
clearing. I could hear him snarling, but I couldn’t get a 
sight of him. Bet your boots I was quite a time dressing 


her, too. I had to. spend so much of my time watching 
the other one. 2 

“When I got the job done I went down to Dwelly 
Pond, and there at the big spring I met my brother 
Frank. Nothing would satisfy Frank but we must go 
back. We went up on the ridge again, but the old he 
bear ’d found out he wanted to know, and he’d cleared 
out. He wasn’t quite so crazy for fight as his mate, and 
perhaps I’m just as well satisfied that he wasn’t. By the 
time I got to skinning the she bear my nerves was acting 
kind of treacherous, and if the old he fellow ’d been a 
mind to make a good dash like the first bear he might 
have had better luck and put my folks to the expense of 
providing a new suit of clothes to bury me in.” 


Bear Cubs in Captivity. 


In a cage of wire chicken netting near by were two of 
the tiniest imaginable specimens of black bear cubs. They 
burrowed down among the leaves with which the bottom 
of the cage was thickly covered and hugged themselves 
into little spherical nonentities about the size and shape 
of croquet balls. Anyone with half an eye could see that 
they were orphans, and that they were having poor suc- 
cess in their puny efforts to get from the leaves the 
warmth and comfort they had reason to expect from their 
shaggy mother bear. 

A sign on the cage gave the information that the cubs’ 
names were Tom and Jerry, and that they were eighteen 
days old on March 8. Bazile furnished some additional 
facts bearing on their history. “Dey was born between 
big pine stomp,” he said. ‘‘A lumbermans throwed a big 
pine on the other pine stomp, and that made a noise, and 
the lumbermans heard the old bear make noise on the 
snow. The lumbermans killed him with his axe.” After 
that the man heard the cubs whining and he enlarged the 
opening into the den and captured them. At that time 
their eyes were not open, and they were so small that 
the man put one in each side pocket of his coat and car- 
ried them home that way. 


Feeding the Cubs. 


Bazile acted as wet nurse for the cubs, and his atten- 
tions were not received with favor by Tom and Jerry. 
Nature had intended them to get their dinners and sup- 
pers and little lunches in between in a much easier way 
than Bazile provided. Consequently, when meal time 
came there was much squawling. 

Bazile took the cubs in turn, lifting them from the cage 
by the napes of their necks, and afterwards clasping the 
little balls of black fur around the forward parts of their 
bodies with one hand, whereupon the cubs would brace 
their hind feet against the hand and push with such good 
effect that their unpopular wet nurse was obliged to take 
them again by the nape of the neck and get a new grip. 
When at last Bazile had the cub’s legs doubled up_so that 
he could in a measure control its contortions, he put the 
index finger of his free hand in its mouth and held it 
open, and then dipped the cub head first into a can of 
milk. For a second or two no sound would be heard. 
Then there would be a convulsive spluttering, followed 
by the wildest kind of squalling, as the cub’s head was 
raised to give it air. One of the cubs had a very human 
cry. Ladies from all parts of the Garden were attracted 
by the sound. They said the cub said, “Mamma,” just 
like any baby. 

When the bears had eaten enough to-satisfy their un- 
sentimental nurse, Bazile wiped their wet little noses with 
a wad of leaves and put them back in their nest to dream 
of the warmth and comfort that should by rights have 
been theirs. 


Bear Weights and Growth. 


At the present time Tom and Jerry apparently each 
weigh about 2lbs. In another place in the Garden is the 
boxing bear, Pete, in his cage with the bull pup, Doctor. 
This bear is estimated to weigh a hundred and eighty or 
two hundred pounds. It was raised in captivity from a 
cub, and its owner, Sam Castle, of Ottawa, says that it 
is only eighteen months old. Warren Wing, of Flagstaff, 
Me., who is a bear trapper of long experience, says that 
black bear cubs when they first come out of the den with 
their mother in the spring never weigh more than 5lbs. 

Here are some interesting facts showing the rapid 
growth of young bears. They emphasize the economy of 
nature in caring for the mother. No other large wild 
animal gives birth to offspring in the depth of the win- 
-ter’s cold or under similar conditions. In the den the 
mother bear gets no food, and her vital functions are nec- 
essarily at a low stage of activity. To bring forth large 
cubs or a large litter would undoubtedly be a tax upon her 
system greater than she could respond to. She would, more- 
over, be incapable of supplying nourishment to offspring 
that"made large demands upon her. Consequently she is 
given the tiniest of progeny. Their wants are so trifling 
that the mother is capable of supplying them from her 
reserve of fat, though she partakes of no food whatever 
herself. The cubs grow very slowly up to the time of 
leaving the den. As soon as other food is to be found 


~ they make up for lost time, and increase in size with sur- 


prising rapidity. 
Number of Cubs in a Litter. 


Forest AND STREAM recently recorded two instances 
where four cubs were born to a litter in captivity. In one 
instance, at least, and no doubt in both, the mother bear 
did not regularly go into hibernation, and was supplied 
with food all through the winter. These bears existed un- 
der very much more favorable environments than if they 
had been at large and dependent upon their individual 
exertions to provide for the coming of their offspring. 

Apparently this condition was directly responsible for 
the large size of the litters. 

To find the number of cubs which the mother bear rears 
in a wild state, a number of representative hunters and 
woodsmen were interviewed at the Garden. The result 
is given below. 


essadero, the Stony Indian from the Rockies, says - 


that he has never seen or heard of more than three cubs 
with an old bear. He has had a long experience both 
with grizzlies and black bears. 

Fred Lavoie, who has been all over eastern Canada, 
says that personally he has never seen more than two cubs 
with one mother bear. - 

Warren Wing, of Flagstaff, Me., and John Cushman, 
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whose camps are on Katahdin Lake, Me., say that three 
cubs is the largest number of which they have knowledge, 
and that two cubs with an old she, or even one,. is much 
more common. 
the same as deer in the number of young to a birth. 

Willie Paulson, from the upper Ottawa, says three cubs 
is the largest number of which he has knowledge. 

E, E. Sumner, Saranac Lake, N. Y., says he has seen 
three in a litter, but that this number is very unusual. 

Wm. E. Cushman, of Sherman, Me., says the average 
number of cubs is two, but that he has seen three. 

W. S. McKenney, of Patten, Me., says he has never 
seen more than two cubs with the mother bear. 

Bazile Maurice says the same thing. 

Cary Wright, Salmon, Idaho, says he never saw more 
than two. 

Beebe Sivette, St. Raymond, Que., says the common 
number of cubs seen with an old bear is one. Occasion- 
ally, however, two or three cubs are seen, but never four. 

Warren W. Cole, Long Lake, ‘N. Y., has killed an old 
bear and three cubs at one time. 

F. C. Chase, of Newcomb, in the Adirondacks, knows 
of similar instances, but says two cubs are more fre- 
quently met with in company with the mother. 

Natey Fogg says a Maine hunter named McPheeters 
claims to have seen four cubs with the old bear near the 
head of Nicotous Lake. He captured two of the cubs 
alive, and said that two others which had been in their 
company escaped. 

Jack Darling also used to teli of following in the snow 
one winter the tracks of four small bears and one large 
one. He seemed to think, however, that this old bear 
might have taken the orphan cubs of some other bear 
under her protection. 

The men whose names are mentioned are all bear hun- 
ters of experience, and representative, of a large extent 
of bear country. Not one of them has certain knowledge 
of four cubs reared by one bear mother at one time, 
which shows at least that such events are of extreme in- 


frequency. 

It is, of course, possible that in many instances more 
than three cubs at a time may be born to wild bears, and 
that limited food resources prevent the survival of the en- 


tire number. As touching on this point, Mr. Sumner 
mentions the fact that while on one occasion exploring 
a sherbear’s den that had just been vacated he found the 
body of a dead cub without scratch or mark to indicate 
a violent death. Apparently the mother had been unable 
to supply sufficient nourishment and the cub had died of 
starvation, 


Oddities 


Warren W. Cole, of Long Lake, saw a deer killed by 
Orin Lapelle at Flatfish Lake, Hamilton county, N. Y., 
that had five legs. The superfluous member started from 
the gambrel joint of the right hindleg and terminated in 
a perfect hoof. Mr. Cole tells of a very old and very 
large bear killed as it was coming out of its den on Van- 
derwalker Mountain which was estimated ‘to weigh 6oolbs. 
Its cleaned hide weighed 5934lbs., and twelve and a half 
gallons of oil were tried out from its fat. This bear's 
nose was full of porcupine quills and it had lost one foot 
in a trap. It had also been shot years before through the 
middle of its body. The ball, which was found lying next 
the skin on the opposite side from that where it entered, 
was from an old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifle, and the 
mark of the patch was still in evidence. 

Ranson Palmer killed a deer near Long Lake that had 
carried a bullet in its heart for a considerable period. The 
wound had healed perfectly and the deer was fat and in 
fine condition. Dr. Wallace, of Philadelphia, has the 
heart preserved in alcohol, with the bullet, just as it was 
found. 

E. J. Chase, of Newcomb, N. Y., killed a horned doe 
near the Adirondack upper works eight or nine years 
ago. The horns were spikes 6 or 8in. in length. The ani- 
mal was a young doe and had never bred.- 

Fayette Moody, Saranac, Lake, killed a horned doe 
with three prongs on each antler. 

E. R. Starbird, Brunswick, Me., has killed two albino 
deer. He has protographs showing a number of albinos 
killed at different points in Maine, and it seems that al- 
binos are perhaps more abundant in the Pine Tree State 
than elsewhere. 

Mr. Halli, of Trout Brook Farm, Me., says that old 
Con Dohaney tells a story of felling an elm tree across 
Soper Brook one fall from which to dip up water for 
camp use. The next spring when he returned to the spot 
he found that beaver had used the log for the basis of a 
dam spiling down from it after the fashion of lumbermen. 

Mr. Samuel L. Crosby exhibits a blue-black trout from 
Rangeley, taken by a member of the Oguossoc Angling 
Association trolling in Mooselumaguntic Lake. The 
trout is remarkable, says Mr. Crosby, because it is found 
nowhere else on the continent. The specimen is a slen- 
der, handsome fish, weighing 14lbs. 


Moose Shanks 


When Willie Paulson wanted a suit of clothes he went 
out and shot a caribou to get them, and up in Maine 
every time a hunter kills a moose he gets a pair of shoes. 
Capt. Edgar E. Harlow, of Moosehead Lake, exhibited a 
pair of moose shank moccasins which hed been stripped 
from the hind gambrel joints of a moose and partially 
tanned with soapsuds and salt and alum to prevent the 
hair coming out. The only sewing required was a few 
stitches across the narrow part of the shank, which now 
formed the toe of the mocccasins. A strip of skin was 
run around the top so that the moccasin could be drawn 
firmly about the ankle of the wearer. 

Back in the woods, when a moose is killed all that is 
necessary to convert the shanks into footgear after they 
are stripped from the moose are two wooden skewers. 
The small ends are bent back on themselves and fastened 
with skewers and there you are. The woodsman throws 
them in a pail of water at night to keep soft, and doesn’t 
bother to tan them. 

Everybody remembers how. Davy Crockett met an 
emergency when there was a demand for ready cash, 
which he did not possesss, by going out and shooting a 
coon and hypothecating the skin. The expedient of levy- 
ing on wild nature for the wherewithal to meet pecuniary 
ob igations suggests itself naturally to woodsmen. It is 


Mr. Cushman says bears average about ~ 
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not every one, however, who has the wit to put the idea 
to good account. This is the way Natey Fogg drew his 
check for $5: 

“When Mose and I went up to Sebois Grand Lake to 
build a hovel for the horses,” says Natey, “we expected 
to stay there all summer and into the hunting season. 
We took rifles and grub along, but very foolishly forgot 
about our money and had very little cash betweefi us. 

“The mosquitoes and flies were, awful bad, and before 
we got the hovel half finished I made up my mind that 
I wasn’t going to stay there a minute longer than I 
could help. I needed more than I had with me to: get 
home, for railroad fare and other expenses on the way, 
and it would have taken no end of time and trouble to 
go out to Patten and write home for it and wait till it 
came, so I made up my mind the money had to be forth- 
coming right where we were. There were some old bear 
traps in the camp, and I took one of them and caught a 
string of pickerel and set the trap in that burned land 
near the head of White Horse Lake, in a likely looking 
place for bear, and went back to work on the hovel. 

“That next week the mosquitoes were worse than ever. 
Mose said the only way to get the better of them was 
to sleep with an iron kettle over your head and a ham- 
mer in your hand, so that when a mosquito drove his 
bill through the kettle you could rivet it in the inside with 
the hammer and hold him there. I tried to rout them 
out by making a fire in a tin pail and raising a smoke. 
I went to sleep one night with the pail over my head. 
After a while I woke up with the side of my face kind 
of warm and found that the pail had set fire to the bed- 
ding, and burnt up half of my pillow and the corner of 
the mattress and part of my blankets, and was cating 
through the floor. 

“Well, as I was saying, the mosquitoes was mighty 
bad, and I wanted to get out» I hadn’t much faith in 
that bear trap, but as soon as the hovel was finished I 
went down to look at it, and when I got there the trap 
was gone. I followed up the trail, and after a while I 
found the bear in a place where the trees grew just about 
as thick as the hairs on a dog. He had wound the chain 
around two little firs and that held him; but to get a good 
sight on him I had to walk up within less than 15ft. His 
hide wasn’t any good, but there was $5 bounty on it, 
and I’d rather be chewed by a bear any day than eaten 
alive by mosquitoes, so I got right down into that hole, 
and when I got my chance I fired and killed the bear. 
The next morning I took the hide in my canoe and went 
out to Patten and collected the bounty, and then I made 
tracks for home.” J. B. Burnuam. 


The Yellowstone Park Game. 


YELLOwsTONE Park, March 13.—Editor Forest 
Stream: I’m home once more. I find a hard winter here 
—hard in every respect. I see lots of game everywhere 
I have been since my return to the Park, and muclhi of it 
is looking very thin, and the conditions are such that 
there wiil be considerable loss. One of the good things 
that has happened here is the killing of seven mountain 
lions, while down the river a few miles and close to the 
Park boundary three others were killed. These animals 
are the worst poachers we have in the Park. They are 
very destructive to sheep and deer, for deer, being 
smaller than elk, it takes so many more to feed them. 

I came up here the other afternoon on the mail sled, 
putting in my time locating and counting the bands of 
deer and other game along the road. I saw five bands of 
mule deer close to the road, counting five, sixteen twenty- 
four, fifteen and twenty-eight. There were old ones, too, 
here and there between the bands and bunches of three 
and lone whitetails. I did not see any sheep while com- 
ing up, but before we left Gardiner I was looking at them 
with a glass on the bench back of the Eagle’s Nest and 
cliffs, and McMinn bench. I saw hundreds of elk before 
starting up, but only a few in sight of the road after we 
entered the cafion. The day was rather bright and warm 
for game to be out very much in sight, still | counted 
several small bands along the side of Mt. Everts, one of 
thirty-four. Antelope I saw before starting, but not one 
from the road. Still, I saw several trails where they had 
crossed both the road and Gardiner River. Unfortunate- 
ly, I saw many coyote tracks, and lately I have heard 
their very disagreeable howl, They are back here in 
considerable numbers,. but not as bad as two years ago. 
I saw less bird life along the river, but there is yet quite 
a number of ducks. . 

One always sees fish in the Gardiner when the water 
and day are clear. I saw a few, but could not tell what 
kind of trout they were. Lately those who catch fish 
here get three kinds of trout—native trout, brook trout 
(of the East) and Loch Leven, the two last from plants 
made by the United States Fish Commission on the 
upper waters. I saw several Loch Leven of 1%4lbs. each. 
This is very interesting fishing, as one is wading through 
warm water one moment, and the next is on the banks 
in 1 to 2{t. of snow. Often the line is frozen in a moment 
while out of the water. 

Reaching the Springs and Ft. Yellowstone, I saw in 
the inclosure for game the five bulls I captured while 
young and two wild cows. I learned from Capt. James 
B. Erwin that they were taken from an old corral or 
pen where he has two whitetail deer. The captain pro- 
poses to add all kinds of park animals to his collection 
for the benefit of the visitors, who, traveling wagon 
roads, as they do, see so little of the great amount of 
animal life in the Park. This collection will give them a 
near view. The Captain says his scouts and men at sta- 
tions have reported in all fifty buffalo, twelve of. these 
being calves. I won’t say where they are, except this: 
‘They are in the Park, and it would not be healthy for 
any One to attempt to get one. They are to be left undis- 
turbed by everybody. 

Several important changes have been made since I left 
here last fall. One, granting the transportation company 
the right to build permanent camps, like the Wylie Camp- 
ing Company's; another, the rumored sale of the hotels 
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-to Dr. Seward Webb and associates. An order from the 


Interior Department greatly restricts the number of li- 
censes to be granted to private teams, and in no case will 
more than one license granted to one man, and that 


for one wagon only; also requiring the holder to accom- 
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pany his wagon during the trip. Another order permits 
these licensed teams to carry their parties to the hotels 
if they wish or camp where before they were compelled 
to camp. 

Capt. Erwin’s scouts and men ‘stationed at Soda Butte 
report the elk in the East Fork country very thin and 
weak. They say that they have to make some of them 
get out of the road or else must run into them on their 
snowshoes. There are thousands of elk in the northern 
section of the Park, and unless we have an early spring 
there will be a great loss later. I am sure of this by the 
way range horses are starving. There is deeper snow ly- 
ing on a level along the foothills and in the Yellowstone 
Valley than for many years. It is a harder winter in this 
section than the winter of ’86 and ’87, when there was 
such a great loss of stock. At this date the snow at the 
altitude of Gardiner and Cinnabar is almost a sheet of 
ice. 

A good many coyotes are killed. They are shot on sight. 
Some wolves are said to have been killed in the northern 
part of the Park; one man claims that he got.six wolves 
and four coyotes near Yancey’s. There is no mail route 
now through the Park to Cooke City. One must snow- 
shoe it to get there or to Soda Butte or “Uncle John’s” 
ii they wish to see game. Standing in the streets of Gar- 
diner one day and looking: into the Park, I saw bands of 
elk in hundreds and bands of antelope, in all about 150, 
sixteen mountain sheep and a few black and whitetail 
deer. Had I taken time and looked carefully I could 
have seen coyotes, but I did not want to see them. 


E. Horer. 
Glatuyal History. 


Notes on Park Mloose. 


From November, 1896, to the time of their death in 
December, 1897, a pair of New Brunswick moose were 
an attraction and subjects of much interest at our Roger 
Williams Park, in Providence, R. I. 

The development of antlers of the male seemed a mat- 
ter of some interest, and with the assistance of the park 
officials and friends with their cameras, I have secured 
some photographs showing the size and form of these 
antlers at certain dates. It is impossible to give the exact 
date at which this growth started. Through the winter 
the pedicles on which the antlers grew were bare and 
prominent spots. At length these show an increased 
prominence, begin to lengthen, the velvet appears on them 
and the new antlers are in process of growth. This 
change began to occur in the latter part of March, and 
by May 8 the new growths were 7 or 8in. long. At this 
time the beams were straight round, and the full diameter 
they were to attain. Then there was a broadening and 
flattening at the end of each beam, followed by a division, 
and May 23 a length of 12in. had been attained, and the 
appearance shown in the photograph taken that day. The 
next photograph was secured June 13. The antlers were 
then about 15in. long, with a spread of the tines on each 
of r4in. 

From this time to the latter part of July the growth 
was rapid, and when our third picture was taken, Aug. 1, 
the antlers were complete and perfect, except as to the 
ends of the points. There were eight points on one side 
and seven on the other. 

When these moose were brought here the bull was said 
to be six years old. His antlers had a spread of 47in. 
with eighteen points. Those shown by our photographs 
also had a spread of 47in., but the points had decreased 
as above stated, and the weight was also much less. Those 
who were interested hoped for an improved set, but evi- 
dently impaired vitality prevented a vigorous growth. 

As the antlers increased in size the bell also increased 
until 13 or 14in. long, and after the antlers were dropped. 
Dec. 1 the bell decreased in length. 

May 19 the cow gave birth to a female calf. The calf 
weighed about 2olbs., and was a light bay color. This 
gradually changed, the ends of the hairs first, to a brown 
like the parents. We secured a very good portrait of this 
young moose when twenty-four days old. For the pur- 
pose of taking these pictures we went several times into 
the paddock with the moose without their showing any 
ugly disposition, but in the fall the bull became danger- 
ous. These animals were confined in an enclosure about 
15ft. square, containing a grove of trees, but no bushes. 
For the want of bushes to rub, or from some other cause, 
our moose never entirely cleared the velvet from his 
antlers, nor did they attain the dark color natural to the 
antlers of the wild moose. 

The evening of Oct. 1, 1897, having just returned from 
a moose calling trip to New Brunswick, I went to our 
park to try the effect of an imitation of the defiant note 
of the bull moose, as I had heard it in the wilds of the 
Mirimachi country. The family of moose were lying 
together in the grove of trees in their paddock, soft. or 
so from the fence; bright about us shone the electric 
lights, and nearby the passing of steam and electric cars 
gave sounds not usually associated with moose calling. 
At the first sound of the horn, the bull sprang to his feet, 
giving his answer and starting toward me, and the cow 
answered with a long call. I thought also the calf an- 
swered, but of this in the excitement and noise I could 
At the second sound of the note, the bull 
answered again, and -without an instant’s hesitation 
charged against the fence in the greatest fury. As he 
came on his head was lowered, bringing his antlers about 
on a line with his shoulders. 

At other times, both day and evening, I tried to deceive 
him, but without success. The cow would repeatedly 
answer, always with a short call, quite different from the 
long call imitated to call the moose of the wild woods. A 
number of different notes, this cow used, usually in a tone 
that could be heard only a short distance. 

The life of these interesting animals here was short. 
The older moose both died in December, 1897, having 
lived here about a year, and the calf died in the:spring of 
1898. The conditions under which they were kept were 
not favorable. They had no access to any body of water, 
and evidently suffered in the summer heat, nor had they. 
sufficient room for exercise. Frep Tatcorrt. 
Provipence, R, L., Feb, 14, 
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Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Fred Mather, in his paper, “Reason and In- 
stinct,” intimates that he expects the other fellow to 
whack him. In this case I am the other fellow, and I 
am going to whack some of the instinct-out of his 
argument if I can express my ideas in words. 

The ideas conveyed by the word instinct, had their 
origin when ignorance and superstition swayed the 
mind of man. When it was the belief that there was 
an impassable gulf between man and brute. When 
all mystery in animate nature was explained by the term 
instinct. All this is changed. True, it may not be known, 
to the casual reader, but it is a fact that scientific in- 
vestigation has swept away the last vestiges of these old 
delusions. 

Science teaches us that the tissue that renders mental 
faculties possible is not confined to man, but is shared 
by other animal life. Mr: Mather’s observations of the 
lower animals has led to this conclusion, hence he 
grants reason to the brute creation, thus far over- 
throwing instinct. But he does not go far enough. 
Ile yet holds to the word instinct to explain a seem- 
ing mystery. His statement that instinct closes the eye 
of man to protect it, is one of the old delusions that 
science has exposed and annihilated. 

Forty-four years ago, when I was about sixteen years 
of age, and was attending Hampden Academy, Me., 
I heard the Professor in a lecture make the same state- 
ment. It was a puzzle for me. I could not grasp the 
idea. What is instinct? Where is it located? How 
does it get control of the muscles of the eyelid? These 
were questions I asked myself in vain. In my study of 
mind and matter, it was a mountain in the pathway, and 
at last I asked the professor to explain. My thirst 
for knowledge received a setback, when he’ smilingly 
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Why does science claim that there is a consciotisness 
that protects and controls the animal organism? Science 
claims it because the existence of the organism is ab- 
solutely dependent on some such power. All the facts 
point in one direction. The mechanism is perfect and 
its action proves the theory. All the organs necessary 
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with Mr. Mather, while fighting the battle for the lower 
animals. I shall use my knowledge of animal life to 
show how unjust are the arguments advanced by the 
opposition. If words do not fail me, I believe I can 
prove that the line of reasoning deduced from hypo- 
thetical idiotic actions of the lower animals is unjust and 
will not stand the test of common sense. 
HERMIT. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Wade’s so-called argument is so incoherently weak 
that it falls of its own. defects. 

The attainment of particular ends by the combination 
of materials and labor is the result of education, not of 
reason alone. I will gamble that if brother Wade 
wore out a hunting shirt he could no more replace it by 
making one himseli—though surrounded by materials 
and machinery—than the dog could build the fire, and 
he might “hover around” a plate of pate de foies gras till 
the same was exhausted and he could not produce an- 
othcr dish if the streets swarmed with geese—he con- 
founds reason with education. His allegations in re- 
gard to the calf and the pups is without weight, as there 
is no means of proving that the mother is deceived. I 
have known of a cat suckling a rabbit, but was never 
of the opinion that the cat was fooled any. I believe 
the mother instinct to exist to greater or less extent in 
all animals. 

When a dog hovers around an “expiring fire” or any 
other kind of a fire, he “deduces inferences from the 
premises”; being cold, he reasons that the fire will warm 
him, and governs himself accordingly. 

Out of his own mouth shall he be jutiged. He says 
“IT never saw an intelligent act in one of my dogs that 
was not readily accounted for by its previous acts and 
experiences.” Just so; they “deduced inferences from 
the premises,” i. e., their experiences. This very abil- 
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said: “Master Walton, I frankly admit that I don’t 
know. anything about it.” 

I think if Mr. Mather were hard pressed he would have 
to make the same reply. 

Now, in the light of science, let us see what takes 
place when an eye is threatened: The dangerous object 
is focused on the retina, thus brought in contact with 
the optic nerve. The optic nerve conveys the image 
to the area in the brain, where the knowledge of sight 
exists. Consciousness takes alarm and calls upon the 
proper muscles to close the eyelid. How do we know 
this? We know it because consciousness must be prop- 
erly alarmed. If the mechanism of the eye is imperfect, 
protection will not take place. If the optic nerve were 
severed, the eye would be sightless, for the reason that 
there would be no connection with the area in the brain, 
where the knowledge of sight exists. Under such 
circumstances consciousness could not be alarmed by the 
sense of sight. But science teaches us that consciousness 
may also take alarm through the sense of feeling, even 
if the eye were sightless. 

Removing the foot from a burning coal is not de- 
pendent on instinct, as Mr. Mather seems to think, It 
is wholly unthinkable that instinct can control the proper 
muscles to remove the foot. Here pain conveys the 
alarm. The tierves connect the burning flesh with the 
spot in the brain, where the knowledge of pain exists, 
and consciousness does the rest. If the nerves were 
severed, no pain would result, and no alarm and pro- 
tection take place. The sight or smell of burning flesh 
could carry the alarm to the brain, and consciousness 
would afford protection just as in the case of pain. 

The inability to feel pain when the nerves fail to 
connect with the brain is often emphasized when we 
lie on an arm in the night. I awoke one night not 
long ago and found that in some way I had stopped the 
nerves of my left arm from communicating with the 
brain. For a short time my hand was completely par- 
alyzed. It did not feel natural to the touch of the 
other hand. There was no reciprocity of feeling. I 
sharply pinched the fingers without producing pain. 
live coal would have had no power to insure protec- 
tion by the burning of the hand, because the brain 
being disconnected, there could be no sensation of pain. 
Pain is a necessary provision of nature to protect the 
flesh of animal life. If there were no pain animals would 
be careless, and doubtless their bones and muscles would 
become exposed through ragged wounds. 


’ re ne eee 


to prove the theory of consciousness are provided, in- 
cluding nerve, muscle and gray tissue. This holds good 
in relation to the lower animals as well as to man. 

I do not want it inferred from what I have written of 
consciousness that I indorse that old definition: ‘*Man 
is an intelligence served by organs.” 

Man is an organism, the whole dependent on the 
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parts. The service is reciprocal. Man, with all his 
boasted intelligence, may be sent to the mad-house by 
-a slight change in his nerve tissue. 
I hope Mr. Mather; when he writes for Forest AND 
SrreAM, will kindly substitute the word heredity for 
“instinct. It is a much better word, and it expresses all 
that the word instinct can without partaking of the 
supernatural. 
In my next paper I «shall stand shoulder to shoulder 


ity to profit by experience or the results of previous acts 
is the strongest possible proof of reason. Shelter can- 
not be had in the claim that this is memory, for memory 
unassisted by reason would but record the result in a 
specific case; it could not connect that result with the 
probable result of future acts. Man at birth is as feeble 
and helpless as is the dog, and the development of his 
ability to reason is based upon his experiences and the 
experiences of others. The child may once grasp the 
hot iron, but he seldom does it twice. The pup may 
once put his nose on the hot radiator, but he refrains 
thereafter. The child and the dog “deduce inferences 
irom the premises.” Is there any possible warrant for the 
claim that one travels the road of reason and the other 
than of instinct? As I said before, our friend Wade 
confuses reason and education. 

No one will for a moment contend that the possibili- 
ties of education in the dog are equal to those in most 
men, but the fact that they are circumscribed does not 
coniute their existence any more than would the fact 
that one man’s mental grasp is greater than another’s 
prove the absence of mind in the weaker. 

I am well aware that in some of our modern diction- 
aries reason is given as an attribute of man only, as 
distinguished from the intelligence of the brute creation. 
but in the definition given by Mr. Wade, and the generally 
accepted use of the term, the position of the antis is 
untenable. - COUNSELOR 





The Flight of an Eagle. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., March 5.—Editor Forest and Stream 
My friend, Charles C. Sedgwick, the well-known sports- 
man of Dansville, N. Y., who, by. the way, is always on 
the lookout for something interesting in the doings of 
wild creatures, writes under a recent date that some weeks 
ago, while absorbed in some work in the house, his atten 
tion was attracted to a passing pedestrian looking intently 
at the sky. Throwing open the window he beheld a large 
eagle come sailing up the street.. To quote his own words: 
“The air was heavy after some rain. I ran down stairs 
just as the great bird passed over our house. He was 
flying quite low, and had to flop heavily to get on. He 
passed over the Rhoda farm and then turned to the south- 
west. It was a grand sight. He looked to spread 6 or 7it 
At first I thought he had been wounded, but later made up 

my mind that he was all right.” J. M.S, 
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Sheldrakes. 


Cov. MartHer, in his article on “Domesticating Wild- 
fowl,” under the section, “The Hollow Tree Nésters,” 
says: “If the other mergansers or sheldrakes nest in 
trees I do not know, but I suspect them of it.” 

His suspicions are correct in regard to the American 
merganser (M. americanus), These birds nest in hol- 
lows in trees. I have seen twelve eggs taken from a 
nest which was in a hole in a green maple overhanging 
the water. They sometimes nest quite a distance back 
from the water. A friend in whose word I place implicit 
confidence told me that once when lunching with some 
river drivers under the shelving bank of an island in 
Penobscot River, a sheldrake passed directly over thei: 
heads and just skimmed the water as she struck, an1 
spilled off some four or five young which she was con- 
veying from the nest to the water. Although I have 
never personally seen this done, I have no doubt that 
they take their young to the water in this way. 

On the contrary, the red-breasted merganser (M. ser- 
rator), as far as my observation goes, always nest on 
ledges. In many lakes in the northern part of Maine 
their nests can be found on low, ledgy islands every year. 
[ have once found sixteen eggs in one nest. The nest is 
unually placed under some low, spreading bank. I have 
found their*nests and those of herring gull, tern and 
sandpipers all on one small ledge. If their eggs are 
taken they will lay a second time, and I have good reason 
to believe even a third time. I have one mounted which 
is in the down, which I took Aug. 26, 1888, at Cancom- 
gammock Lake. There were six in the brood to which 
this belonged, and I saw another brood of four only a 
few days old. On speaking of this to a hunter of my 
acquaintance, and expressing surprise at birds being in 
the down so late, he said: “Oh! I can tell you all about 
that. I was hunting bear up there, and I robbed all the 
nests there twice to get the eggs to eat, and the broods 
you saw were a third brood from eggs laid after I left.” 
As the ice begins to form there the last of September, it 
seems hardly possible that these birds could get so as to 
fly before it froze. 

There is a story of one of our guides eating seventeen 
sheldrake’s eggs at one meal and then remarking “that 
he never liked sheldrake’s eggs, as they tasted fishy.” 
I have eaten them, and never could detect any fishy taste; 
but perhaps I did not eat enough to get the true flavor. 

While the males of these two sheldrakes differ widely, 
the females resemble each other so much that one must 
have the bird in their hand and then look very closely to 
tell them apart. I have never known the males of either 
kind to be found near the nests. M. Harpy. 


. <A Trip to Beaver Land. 


In reading a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM I 
was surprised to learn that a beaver had recently been 
captured in New York State. It then occurred to me 
that the description of a trip to the present home of the 
beaver might be of interest to your many readers. We 
were a merry party as we started from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, one bright morning in early summer; and an undig- 
nified crowd, in spite of our high-sounding title of “‘Nat- 
ural History Picnic Club.” Taking the train north to Sel- 
kirk, we there went on board Lake Winnipeg’s finest 
steamer, the Lady of the Lake. After a two days’ voyage 
full of soft, balmy air and varied and picturesque scenery, 
we reached Norway House, at the northern end of the 
lake. ‘This was to be the headquarters of our season’s 
operations. 

Norway House is one of the oldest of the old Hudson 
Bay Company’s posts, and was for many years the great 
distributing point for the whole Northwest. It has lost 
much of its ancient glory, but is still an important trading 

ost. 

r We were most kindly received by the chief factor, who 
offered to give us any assistance in his power, and soon 
provided us with a reliable Indian guide. During the 
day we wandered about, and were much interested by the 
shrewd observations of an old trapper who was engaged 
in making caviar, This delicious article is made from 
the spawn of the sturgeon that are caught about this 
time. There are two varieties, but the black spawn is 
much the more valuable of the two. By some process, 
known only to the chosen few, this substance is treated 
with German salt and packed in barrels. It is finally 
packed in small boxes and sold on the market at enor- 
mous prices. 

Early on the following morning we were up, and off 
down the Nelson in our stout canoes. We had to portage 
in several places, but luckily we met with no accident. 
Darkness was just coming on when we reached Cross 
Lake Post, sixty miles from Norway House. That night 
we enjoyed the sleep that comes to those who travel all 
day by canoe or dog-train. 

Next day we were up with the sun, and after a hasty 
meal set out for a beaver colony, which the guide said 
was not far from here. We went back some distanc: 
from the usual course of travel. This northern country 
is completely covered with a network of lakes and rivers, 
and with a canoe it is possible to travel anywhere. 

At length we reached a little lake, on whose shores we 
landed. Quite near us was a small clearing, and toward 
this we now quietly advanced. The appearance of this 
open space would lead one to suppose that a gang of 
woodchoppers had recently been engaged here. Creep- 
ing quietly forward, we caught sight of the rising village. 
Some of the houses were finished, while others were 
nearly so. As no dam was required, this colony appar- 
ently took life easy. A few were leisurely building with 
poplar sticks and mud, but the majority appeared to be 
taking a holiday. 

The houses are dome-shaped in structure, and must 
have served as models for the huts of the Eskimo fur- 
ther north. 

But most interesting of all were the beavers themselves, 
ranging in size from the 1olb. kitten to the full-grown 
adult, which would probably weigh solbs. or more. 

This visit to a beaver vill shattered, alas, some of 
my longest-cherished convictions. I had always been 
told that the beaver is never idle. Now, I am certain I 


saw a half-dozen at least who must have been shirking 
most shamefully. 


Worse still, not a single beaver used 
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his tail as a trowel in building all the time I was there. 
T found it hard, indeed, to give up this last conviction. 

The tail of the beaver is about rft long -and is well 
adapted to its.use, as.a rudder. The feet are well worth 
notice, the front ones being small and flexible and the 
hind ones closely webbed. : “ 

The incisors are important to the beaver, for it is with 
these that he cuts the material for his food, his hut and 
the dam, if there be one. 

His food in winter consist of the bark of the birch, 
poplar or willow, which he has stored up during the 
summer and autumn months. In summer he ieasts on 
the young shoots and the juicy root-stalks of the many 
water plants that surround his home. 

Altogether he is a social and contented little animal, 
which has furnished the Hudson Bay Company with 
thousands of dollars, moralists with many valuable illus- 
trations, and Canada itself with a national emblem. 

W. E. Epmonps. 


Random Notes. . 


Wild Pigeon Flights Then and Now. 


Avonc about the years 1860 to 1870 wild pigeons were 
numerous in eastern Indiana and western Ohio. They had 
a roost near the source of the Wabash River south of 
Fort Recovery, and they came to it by the thousands 
from the Northwest. Our farm seemed to be in the line 
of flight, and the coming and going of wild pigeons was 
as regular and eventful an incident as the coming of 
Christmas. Stray flocks settled in our own and neigh- 
boring fields, and I trapped a few where scattered corn 
had been left in the field. We frequently shot at them as 
they flew overhead, but we had nothing better than an 
old smooth-bore gun that would not shoot beyond the tree 
tops, and the flight was out of reach. I believe I killed 
only one with a gun, until I began shooting a rifle. Then 
I frequently shot their lieads off while they were among 
the branches of pin oak trees feeding. Men who visited 
the roost reported that pigeons were so numerous their 
combined weight broke many branches from the trees. 
After night hunters thrashed them off the lower branches 
with long poles, and carried them home by the sack full. 
I can’t recall the time nor place at which I killed my last 
pigeon. I never considered them a desirable article for 
food; not much better than a yellow-hammer. 

Last August as I was driving north out of town, a flock 
of about forty birds flew over, going northeast. They 
were about the right height, and their shape, size, move- 
ment, speed and line formation all tallied with the wild 
pigeon of my boyhood days. I watched them until the 
line faded away in the distant blue of the horizon’s rim, 
trying to convince myself that they were turtle doves, but 
all the evidence tended to show that they were wild 
pigeons. Did any other reader of Forest AND STREAM 
see them? 


The Dove, 


What sportsman has the hardness of heart to kill a 
dove? I never killed one, and if I did: I would be ashamed 
to tell it. I was under the impression until recent years 
that doves were looked upon as being almost sacred, a bird 
blessed by Divine Providence, and I still think that no 
true sportsman will be guilty of their destruction, and 
further that they should be protected by law at all times 
and in all places. 


Quail, Corn and Wheat. 33 


From childhood I have known that quail would pull 
up corn. Like the crow, they take hold of the young 
shoot when it is an inch or so above ground, pull it up by 
the root, so to speak, and then eat the grain that adheres 
to the roots. I frequently replanted where they had taken 
hill after hill. A few years ago I was in the country and 
had a Flobert rifle with me. I drove near a Bob White 
sitting on the fence near a shock of wheat. I violated 
the law for scientific reasons. When I examined his 
crop I found forty-one large plump grains of wheat and 
not a thing elsé. There were bugs in ihe stubble, no 
doubt, but the: quail preferred wheat. Nevertheless if I 
lived on a farm I would protect my quail. When I was 
a boy we captured game in any manner possible. I 
shot eleven quail at one shot with the smooth-bore men- 
tioned above. Later I killed four quail at one shot with 
a muzzle-loading rifle. 


Speaking of Shots. 


In October, 1893, I shot a small deer in a slashing near 
the Michigamme River in Upper Peninsula; Michigan, 
knocking it down in its tracks. It was partly concealed 
by the weeds and briers, and lay there while I watched 
a large doe in her wild flight up a crooked ravine. When 
the doe was out of sight I started down to the one I had 
shot, and was within about sixty steps é6f it when it 
jumped up and started off at a lively clip, but wabbling 
in a way: that showed it had been hit hard. I pulled up 
my rifle and cut loose at its shoulder, and it dropped as if 
shot through the brain. When I went up to it, it was 
dead, but there was only one bullet mark on it, and 
that was a hole through both shoulders. 

In October, 1895, in) the same slashing, I walked up a 
tree trunk that had lodged until I came to a tree against 
which the leaning one rested some 2o0ft. from the ground. 
I stood there probably about thirty minutes with my back 
against the upright tree; when I heard a rustling among 
the leafy branches of a-fallen sugar to my left. Presently 
a small deer crept out from among the branches and stood 
broadside not more than 4oyds. distant. I carfied that 
deer to camp. The point to this is that I walked -logs 
1ooyds. or more, then the leaning tree to within an easy 
shot without noise. 

Last November, while sitting on a pine stump on the 
south point of a ridge about four miles west of the place 
mentioned above I was much interested in the movements 
of a hunter who seemed to be trying hard to locate 
something. He circled any perch, coming from the north- 


northeast 
He came within fifteen steps of me, but did not 
look toward the hill. A half-hour later as I was | 
north, he crossed my going west with his eyes rin 
to the ground, and a few moments lateras I was trying to 
locate the whistle of a buck in the distance, the old 


Riitiomsig nic 


of me. 


gentleman came plump on to me from the west. He was 
carrying a handsome Winchester shotgun, and explained 
that a couple of hours before he had put a charge of nine 
buckshot into the shoulder of a large buck at close range, 
but the buck got away and he could not trail him. He 
said he lived on the Michigan Lower Peninsula, and was 
camped back on Fence River. He seemed very much 
worried over his misfortune, and I felt sorry, for I con- 


‘cluded it was one of those rare occasions when an old 


hunter lost an opportunity to score another big buck, and 
thus fittingly round out a successful hunter’s career. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 





That Alaskan Warm Lake. 


Wasuinecton, D. C., March 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I note in your issue of March 18 an article from 
the Catholic Columbian, describing a warm water lake 
named Selawik in the vicinity of Dawson, the waters of 
which are said to rise and fall with the tides on the shores 
of Alaska, and stating that “the improvident gold seeker 
* * * has only to borrow a sled and a couple of dogs 
to go over to Selawik, where, in a couple of hours, he 
can kill with a boat hook more salmon than he can eat in 
a fortnight.” 

I have spent two and a half years in the interior of 
Alaska, and have been nine times across the entire terri- 
tory from east to west, and while I am not in a position 
to absolutely deny the above statement, I must say that 
it is most improbable. If it were made by any other than 
one so well known in connection with missionary work in 
Alaska as Father Tosi, I should consider it as. intended 
for a bit of humor to beguile the artless “chee-charco.” 

I have visited Dawson on many occasions from the 
spring of 1897 when there were only two or three cabins 
to late in August when the camp had become a populous 
city, and spent an entire winter in the vicinity, making 
trips of from 25 to 40 miles east of the Yukon, and from 
25 to 130 miles to the west, and up to that time the exist- 
ence of such a lake was unknown to the miners. The 
Yukon River is certainly the lowest known spot in the 
Ho id of Dawson, and it is an even 1,000ft. above sea 
level. 

Anyone who has tried fishing for salmon in the upper 
Yukon with the largest nets knows that it is not a profit- 
able industry, so it would seem rather difficult to believe 


‘that such marvelous catches could be made in Lake Sela- 


wik with a boat hook. 

The reverend father has doubtless credited the reports 
of some imaginative fortune seeker, or the alleged hot 
spring near Medicine Lake, southwest of Circle City, may 
have furnished the groundwork for the story. 

Epwarp F. BALt. 

U. S. Coast aNp Gropetic Survey. 


Observations. 
I. 


How these humans do reason about whether the other 
animals do reason or do not reason. Wonder if the other 


- animals reason about whether these humans do reason or 


do not reason. 
II. 


Americans take the time for their pleasures from the 
hours of sleep instead of the hours of business. So they 
make an added burden of what should be not only a 
pleasure, but also a recreation. J. B. Davis. 

MICHIGAN. 





Some Features of the Show. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Merely as a matter of information, will somebody con- 
nected with the Adirondack exhibits at the Sportsmen’s 
Exposition please tell where the man dressed in yellow 
buckskin, with fringes, got his suit of clothes? Addi- 
tional particulars would be interesting, too. Did the 
man ever see buckskin clothes previous to his coming 
to New York; and if he did, was it at a circus? Was the 
suit a rented one? What was the object of having him 
dressed up in that style? Was it a sort of jack-lantern to 
dazzle the innocent crowds, so that they would fall ready 
and easy victims? Or may be he didn’t belong with that 
exhibit. 

Also, was that spotted fawn with a doe a type or indi- 
cation of anything in particular? There were several 
spotted fawns on exhibition—lank little creatures, very 
interesting to contemplate. Where did they come from? 
What gallant sportsman procured them? Did hounds, 
“with mellow voices and eager leapings,” pursue them to 
“the death”? Were the fawns there as specimens of the 
game a sportsman might expect té get while fishing with 
-a 10-gauge shotgun in July? 

Raymonp S. Spears. 

New York. 


A Fortunate Fluke. 


An extraordinary shooting adventure, which has the 
advantage of being easy of belief, is recorded by A. L. 
Butler, of the State Museum, Selangor, Malay, in the 
last number of the Bombay Natural History Society's 
journal. One day in last July a Malay woodcutter went 
out into the jungle to cut fuel, taking with him, on the 
off-chance of a shot at a deer, an old single-barreled 
muzzle-loading gun, loaded with the rather unscientific 
charge of a bullet and four buckshot. Moving quietly 
through the jungle, he suddenly came upon a tiger feed- 
ing on the carcass of a sambhur, and, with touching con- 
fidence in his weapon, fired at a distance of twenty paces. 
The tiger rolled over, and, when the Malay cautiously ap- 
proached, he found not one dead tiger, but two, the sec- 
ond having been hidden from the sportsman, though only 
a few feet distant from the animal he fired at. Mr. But- 
ler, who made the post-mortem examination of the tigers, 
after they had been skinned, found that in each case a 
single buckshot had gone to the heart; one had also 
an insignificant wound on the head from another pellet. 
“For a really. popalling fluke,” as Mr. Butler. says, this 
achievement of the Malay woodcutter will be hard to 
beat. It is certainly not a performance any sane white 
man will try to~parallel, much less to eclipse——London 
Sketch. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


A Mowitch Hunt in Southeastern 
Alaska. 


Att last summer, while occupied at Ketchikan, 
Alaska, we had promised for ourselves during the 
coming fall a series of hunting trips after deer, goat 
and bear; and one of these trips—an excursion to the 
Prince of Wales Island—after ‘“‘mowwiche,” as the In- 
dians or Siwashes call the deer of this section, is the 
foundation for this article. 

With the exception ’of Bill, a Montana man, the party 
consisted of Bostonians, six in all, and an especially 
congenial company it proved to be. None were tender- 
feet, a few were old rustlers, and the senior member, 
a campaigner of years standing, whom we all called 
the Major, proved the very life of the outfit. His dry 
wit and seemingly endless fund of stories, together with 
his sunny good nature under the most trying circum- 
stances, soon won for him the affections of the entire 
“push,” 

Ketchikan was left late in September, in the four-ton 
sloop yacht Skookum, Capt. Pete McKinnion, with two 
sealing boats in tow. These were to be used after reach- 
ing the island, as we had only hired the Skookum to 
insure the safe passage of Clarence Straits, a nasty 
bit of water some twelve miles in width, facing the 
stormy Pacific, and which seems to really welcome 
the southerly gales that come piling in with such ferocity 
that one can well imagine them as coming all the way 
from China across the pond. 

Although only a distance of thirty-five miles to our 
destination, it had been agreed to make it in two runs, 
the first a leg of some fifteen milcs, to the Dall Head 
copper properties, on the southern extremity of Gravina 
Island, where chef Hunt, whose cooking is noted from 
Wrangel to Portland, Oregon, kept open house in Hotel 
de Siwash, and where our former visits had always been 
hailed as occasions of feasting and song. The day in 
question was no exception, and we were welcomed roy- 
ally. Twenty-four hours were lost here on account of 
storm, but much to our satisfaction, and on the third 
day, we took leave of our hospitable friend, promising 
to bring him a pair of mowwiche saddles on our return. 

It was a clear and aggravatingly calm morning, as, labor- 
ing with the long sweep oars, the sloop moved slowly out 
of the bay; but after rounding the head a fair wind 
sprang up, and for the rest of the three hours’ sail we lay 
back and talked of our prospective hunt, or listened 
to the croonings of the Major and Bill, both of whom 
had soon discovered that peculiar affinity existing be- 
tween men who have been in’ the same camps in the 
different mining sections of the West, and who have 
known the same men, but not each other. The day 
proved delightful, and the blue of the mountains grad- 
ually dissolved itself into harmonious grays and greens, 
as approaching the island, Point Adams could be seen, 
as well as Morris Bay, for which we were heading; 
but the breeze left us when well within the bay, and 
another wrestle with the sweeps was necessary to carry 
us up the long narrow reach of water forming North 
Arm, at the head of which was the Indian Nowiski’s 
salmon chuck and shack, where we were to make our 
headquarters. 

A Siwash “salmon chuck” is the stream alloted him 
by his tribe, and on which he has the sole right to fish, 
with power to forcibly prevent trespassing. This latter 
right only applies to the Indians, white men going 
where they chose. -It interested those of us who were 
ignorant on the subject, to learn, that, unlike our East- 
ern salmon, the fish here, after running up the streams 
and depositing their spawn, never return to the salt 
water, but their mission in life being fulfilled, die an 
ignominious death—the bodies lodged along the banks 
giving sustenance to hundreds of ravens and eagles, 
as well as many smaller birds. All the geese killed by 
the outfit were found to be full of salmon spawn, the 
meat proving too fishy to be at all palatable. 

Big Pete left for Ketchikan the morning following 
our arrival with instructions te return again in ten 
days, there being provisions sufficient merely for that 
time. The days passed only too rapidly, and, although 
most of us hunted continually and conscientiously, no 
deer were killed, and but three seen—one swimming 
so far out in Mineral Lake, at the head of the chuck, 
as to be out of range, while the other two, a buck and 
a doe, were fired upon by Dick, who scored a clean 
miss on two as pretty broadside shots as could be de- 
sired. He laid this to overconfidence. 

Although the deer here are black-tailed, all right 
enough, there is a vast difference between them and 
the same kind of deer throughout our Western States. 
They are much smaller for one thing, smaller even 
than the white-tail, of Maine, though resembling the 
latter animal in color. I have never seen that beautiful 
squirrel-gray coat one finds on Montana and Colorado 
blacktail. The antlers too, only in occasional instances 
have a double prong, branching from the main beam, the 
majority of horns being formed precisely as a whitetail. 

We at first attributed our non-success to the limited 
knowledge of the habitat of these particular deer, but 
later it was found that there had been an unusually 
heavy killing in this same neighborhood the winter be- 
fore by both Indians and wolves—a single Siwash hav- 
ing killed unaided and in a single day over 160 of 
these poor emaciated creatures, simply for their hides— 
the market value being a little less than 12 cents. This 
may sound a trifle “fishy,” and it did to me at first until 
I heard how it was accomplished. . 

To understand the situation, it is necessary to state 
that from about Christmas time until early in. March 
the snows are very deep, varying from 4 to 6ft.. This 
of course drives all deer on both mainland and islands 
to the seashore, where at night they bed down within 
soyds. of the water. . During the daytime they may be 
seen in great numbers along the beaches feeding on 
“kelp,” a kind of seaweed left unfrozen by the retreating 
tides. Three or four weeks on this diet will so weaken 
them that they fall a ready prey to both wolves and 
hide hunters, The former is a large timber wolf, black 
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as a bear and: standing nearly as high as a mastiff dog. 
They are crafty and savage, but cowardly when not 
banded together, and would have to be exceptionally 
hungry to attack a human being even then. 

A man named Gullet and I spent three weeks in 
November north of Ketchikan, in a country where 
they are plentiful, endeavoring to trap one of these 
black fellows, but we failed to even get sight of one. 

It was an easy mater therefore for this Indian to 
come to North Arm in January, where there had been 
no previous hunting, and leaving his Klootchmen 
(squaws) armed with skinning knives to follow on the 
shore, he in a canoe could paddle leisurely along, and 
if a good shot not lose a hoof while ammunition lasted. 
Up to:the time of the sloop’s expected arrivel the 
weather had been remarkably fine, such days when 
clear as one finds only in Alaska. 

However, on Oct. 8 a series of westerly and southerly 
storms broke upon us in such fury that it was under- 
stood we must give up all hopes of Big Pete’s coming. 
This sort of weather continued for several days, and in 
the meantime the provisions were getting seriously low. 
Cream, sugar and butter were of the past, as well as 
numerous little things which we had brought along 
to give variety to our bill of fare. Flour we had in 
plenty, but coffee and potatoes were on the “reduced 
ration list.” On the 15th Dick and the writer returned 
to camp, after having seen a large black bear without 
even the chance of a shot, and the climax of our disgust 
was reached to find the cigarette tobacco entirely gone 
and the pipe tobacco nearly so. 

Then it was decided that something must be done, and 
that immediately. During the discussion one of the 
fellows attempted an impossible cigarette with plug 
tobacco and soap wrapper, which was unanimously 
voted “out” by the rest of us. After talking it over, 
Bill and I declared our intention of taking one of the 
sealing boats, and on the first calm day of rowing over 
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to Hunt’s, and, procuring the big schooner laying at 
anchor there, we could return for the rest, regardless of 
weather. 

Two days later found us pulling down the placid waters 
of North Arm, and when about four miles from camp 
a sail hove in sight, which proved to be the sloop Star, 
sent after us in place of Big Pete. As the day looked 
promising, instead of returning with them, we determined 
to keep right on and wait for the push at Dall Head. 
So after -begging some cigarette tobacco and papers 
we were off. Later, when reaching the straits, a breeze 
overtook us which allowed of our hoisting the sail and 
eating a cold lunch of bannock and bacon, the best our 
chef could offer us before starting. 

Meanwhile black, threatening clouds worked slowly 
up from the southward, while our little craft tipped sau- 
cily before the rapidly rising wind whistling over the 
starboard beam. Being fairly out in the middle, it 
would take full as long to return to the bay as to ad- 
vance, and in either case, if the storm increased, we 
would be obliged to turn and run before it. 

When therefore a sudden ugly squall blew the sail off 
into the water, carrying the sprit halyards away in so 
doing, we naturally thought “discretion the better part 
of valor,” and as I threw the helm hard around, could 
not but feel thankful that the wind at our backs was 
not the fierce Taku wind from the north, blowing us out 
into the Pacific. Instead, it was only a question of the 
distance up the straits we would be forced before making 
a landing. 

The problem was soon solved satisfactorily, for about 
three miles ahead and perhaps a mile off shore lay Wedge 
Island, which would make a capital place to camp, pro- 
vided the already strong wind did not carry us be- 
yond. The pull proved easier than at first supposed, and 
we were soon under the lee of the island and in quiet 
water. 

In making the approach there was time for a rough 
survey, and we found it to be a much smaller body of 
land than had appeared from a distance. It was not 
over 6ooyds. long by a third as many in width, heavily 
timbered, with high cliffs overlooking the sea at both 
ends. while the center was much the lower, making 
the island look for all the world like the hull of a Chinese 
junk, 

, After beaching the boat and depositing our scanty 
provisions above tide line, Bill and I pushed back 
through the undergrowth into the interior of the island 
in search of drinking water. What little we found was 
full of animal and vegetable life, and too vile and stag- 
nant to drink without boiling, although Bill, who had 
traveled much in Arizona, pronounced it capital. While 
making our way back to the boat, much to our aston- 
ishment we discovered comparatively fresh deer sign, and 
although my “pard” laughéd at the idea, I at once untied 
my rifle from the pack and set out along the shore for 
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the headland, to hunt up wind, while Bill went with the 
axe in search of tent poles. 

It proved an easy place to still-hunt, having plenty 
of moss under foot to deaden the sound, and yet there 
seemed to be enough underbrush to give the game 
plenty of cover, should they be on the island. I was 
soon convinced that deer were there, for I found unmis- 
takable signs of their recent drowsing on the skunk 
cabbage, which in this section grows with tropical lux- 
uriance, and the deer and bear both feed upon it. I 
have seen this plant as tall as a man, and with leaves 
as broad as the length of one’s arm. This is due to the 
extremely moist climate, the annual rainfall of Alaska 
being 14ft. 

The first day’s hunt, though successful, was uninter- 
esting. After working carefully in about 2o00yds., I ran 
square upon two blacktails—a spike-horn and a doe. 
Both of these I dropped, making a pretty “right and 
left,” precisely as though bird shooting with a Scott 
instead of deer hunting with a Winchester. On dressing 
them both I shouldered the buck, and upon reaching 
camp found Bill had but two of the tent poles cut, show- 
ing how short a time had elapsed since we separated. 
Although the provisions brought with us consisted only 
of flour, salt and tea, still with two fry-pans of tender- 
loin, we feasted royally. Soon after pitching the tent 
rain set in, and throughout the afternoon and night 
the storm continued with unabated fury, while I lay 
awake for hours listening to the mighty pounding of the 
breakers on the headland, which seemed to shake the 
very ground beneath us. 

It was not necessary to look out upon the water next 
morning to know that for that day at least we were to 
be imprisoned on the island. Although the rain had 
ceased, both wind and sea continued with unfailing 
sirength, to encompass our little citadel, while from 
the quiet waters of the cove camé the clamoring «of 
hundreds of water fowl that sounded much like a caucus 
of ward heelers direct from New York. 

There were kittiwakes and herring gulls. different 
kinds of divers, red and black Siwash ducks, beside but- 
terballs, teal and brant, while a dozen kinds unknown 
to us paddled aimlessly about among the drift timber. 
A sportive family of seals, doing the “Jack-in-the-box” 
act in the surf outside the point, drew a harmless fusil- 
lade from Bill’s six-shooter, and reminded me of glass 
ball practice in a shooting gallery. 

To kill time that day every nook and corner of our 
little continent was explored, and we jumped three 
more deer in so doing—another spiked buck and two 
does. They were not molested, however, the rifle having 
been left behind, for already sufficient meat had been 
killed for ourselves; in fact, one of the mowwiches was 
immediately reserved for our friend Hunt. 

We separated at the lower end of the island, and on 
my reaching camp the sun was shining brightly. — Bill, 
who had, as he called it, been “prospecting” on the 
beach, and to whom the creatures of the “briney’”’ were 
ever objects of unmitigated curiosity, returned soon 
after, his pockets filled with Abalonia shells, hermit 
crabs, starfish and all sorts of queer things, and in one 
hand he waved an enormous red and green sea ane- 
mone, saying, “I poked my finger inter this and the 
d—d thing closed up on me. What-der-yer call him?” 

One of the hermit crabs he kept alive in the boat for 
days—‘‘the little cuss was too cute to throw away.” He 
made a collection of shells on this trip that were in 
tended for his mother in Illinois, who had never seen 
the salt water. 

Being anxious to take advantage of the bright sun 
light, I asked his immediate co-operation in a plan just 
formed to photograph one or all three of those deer. 
This sort of thing was just “nuts” for him, and he went 
on to tell how two winters before in Montana he had 
roped an elk while riding in the mountains, and suc- 
ceeded in fetching it into the town of Kalispell. 

So, armed with the camera, we headed for the vicinity 
of the island, where the deer had been last seen. We 
figured that could they be driven to the narrow strip of 
headland where there were but few trees and very little 
undergrowth, a good picture might be taken and at 
close range. 

In the low swampy section we jumped them again, 
but the buck dodged through us, much to the disgust 
of my partner, who wanted to “corral the whole cheese.” 
The two does bounded along ahead, however, appar- 
ently not alarmed to any extent, even stopping to look 
back occasionally. Fortune seemed to favor’ us, for 
without the least hesitation they trotted out upon the 
narrow strip, which is not over 20yds. in the widest 
part. Along this we carefully approached, trying not 
to scare them. They were bewildered, and did not seem 
to realize their position until we were fairly close. Then 
they jumped frantically back and forth, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that I prevented Bill from using 
his Colts. He thought they might become too frightened 
and jump over the cliffs. 

took a number of pictures from a distance be- 
fore obtaining the one that turned out to be the best 
and which is inclosed with this article. At the time 
of this exposure they had become more reconciled to 
our presence, and carefully avoiding any sudden move- 
ment, I approached to within 4oft., I should say. Until 
pressing the buttom, I fully expected to cover them both, 
but the larger one, evidently the mother, made a dash 
by me, and a moment later was followed by her lamb— 
not, however, before I had glanced through the finder 
and made the exposure. Seeing this, Bill took his in- 
nings, and as he afterward said, “Just turned loose with 
both hands.” There was some lively jumping, livelier 
shooting and a much-disgusted Bill. 


How he ever managed to miss them both is a mystery , 


to me. He seldom has to offer excuses for his marks- 
manship, and all he could do was to stand and swear. 
To illustrate his shooting ability I have seen him -by 
the light of a Siwash fire, while lying on our blankets 
in an Indian shack, kill four mountain rats that were 
packing off our grub before the last one could reach 
the door. It was unnecessary after that for him to tell 
me he could shoot. 

During the following night the wind shifted into 


“the northwest, which meant clear weather and 4 fair 


wind for us. The sea still ran too heavy for our little 
craft, however, and it was well along in the afternoon 
before we yentured out, This time the straits were 
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crossed without incident. The wind died away, and it 
was after 9 when Hotel de Siwash was reached. 


The latter part of the way we had only what is termed - 


in that country an “ash breeze” (oars of white ash). 

Our deer, which Hunt lovingly embraced as hijs sal- 
vation from a bacon and fish diet, was hung in state in 
the mess-house. And the jovial old chap spread him- 
self that night for a dinner such as had never been eaten 
at Dall Head. The storm which delayed us had kept 
our friends as well, and just before supper a volley of 
shots from the bay bespoke their arrival. 

Hunt is wintering up there nows and I will guarantee 
that as he sits and smokes before the fireplace at the 
further end of the big house there still rings in his ears 
the echoes of that night with the “Boston push.” 


E. W. SHaw. 
My Big Bull. 


It had long been my ambition to kill a big bull elk. I 
had tried hard for him on my two previous trips to the 
Rockies, but fate seemed to be against me, for although 
the other members of our party in each case got heads, 
with less work and certainly much less zest than I ex- 
hibited, I had never been successful. And now it was 2 
o’clock on the last day of our third trip, and, disgusted 
with myself and everyone else, I had resolved to stay in 
camp. It was really my fault this time, I thought. I had 
had a beautiful shot at a grand big bull on the fi st day 
out and had missed ignominiously. Besides, what was 
the use of going again, when we had not seen so much as 
a fresh track for four days. But my guide felt differently. 
“Come, Harry,” he said, “don’t give up so easy; we'll 
just ride up to the lake and watch a while for him to 
come and have a drink.” To cheer me up the more he 
saddled up a pack horse “to carry home the head on,” 
he said, but he did not expect to use him for such a pur- 
pose any more than I did. 

The lake to which Johnny referred lay in a narrow 
valley, with sides rising rather steeply for a short dis- 
tance and then selving up more gradually to the top. 
Looking up the valley the left slope was covered with 
thick spruce trees, and to the right fairly open, but sprin- 
kled here and there with clumps of quaking-asp, whose 
little leaves shivered at the slightest breeze. The lake 
itself was about rooyds broad, there being a large spring 
on the left or north side near the edge of the spruce. 
From this spring rose a rock some soft. high, over which 
led a steep trail. And it was toward this rock that we 
started, intending from there to watch for elk coming to 
the spring to drink. We found the trail up the gulch so 
slippery that we had to leave our horses at the bottom 
and walk up. Our excitement may be imagined when 
we saw on striking the trail that three big bears had 
passed and were but a very little way ahead of us, as the 
water had not yet collected in their tracks. We trailed 
them to the spring, and as they entered the thick woods, 
but here we thought it better not to follow further, so we 
climbed up the rock and sat down to wait, one on each 
side, behind some bushes at the top. 

An hour dragged by and we saw nothing. I was be- 
ginning to wish that we had kept on after the bears. 
What chance was there of their coming back? Then 
suddenly I heard a rustle in the woods opposite me. I 
turned my head quickly, but saw nothing. In a minute 
there was another, and another rustle, each from a differ- 
ent place, and then all was still again, and I could hear 
only my heart banging- away in my breast and the soit 
click-click, as I threw a cartridge into the barrel of my 
rifle. Now I heard them again, sometimes separately, 
sometimes all together, but steadily coming closer and 
closer. “The three bears!” I thought; “and they will 
come back up the trail right over me.” Should I call 
Johnny? No, I would try it by myself. I looked back over 
my shoulder, nevertheless, to see if he was in sight, but 
no Johnny could I see. I turned quickly back as I heard 
another noise, and there I saw, not a bear, but the great 
white hindquarters of an elk. This was all there was; 
just one big hindleg, and I could not tell whether it was 
a bull or a cow. It certainly looked big enough to br 
a bull, but everything assumes gigantic proportions when 
one is in the condition that I was in. There it stood, it 
seemed to me, a full five minutes, and then disappeared 
slowly behind a big fallen tree and all was still again. 

I waited to see him reappear. but he had probably 
smelt me, as he did not so much as break a twig. I was 
just about to crawl over to tell Johnny. when I felt a 
touch on my shoulder, and turning saw him pointing up 
the lake, where two cow elk were just entering the bushes 
which grew thickly over the bottom of the gulch. 

_ “There’s eight or ten,” he whispered; “been wallerin’. 
Oh! but there’s a daisy amongst ’em.” 

I told him what I had seen, but he decided to follow 
this last herd, which did not suspect us, especially as 
we knew there was a big bull with them. So we started 
down the little hill and past the spring, past the “wallow,” 
and then sometimes on hands and knees, sometimes 
crawling and writhing flat on the ground, we made our 
way through the tangle of roots and bushes to the open- 
ing where we had last seen our game. Just as we 
reached here, from the timber on the hillside the old.bull 
“bugled”’ To one hearing this for the first time and 
from a distance, it is one of the most beautiful sounds 
imaginable. Rising clear from the silence of the for- 
est, it floats along with purer note than ever. man can 
make, then gradually descends and dies away into still- 
ness again, 

We immediately started after him, easily picking his 
track from the rest of the band by its size and deep im- 
pression. Every few minutes, now, he “bugled,” some- 
times seemingly but 100ft. or so ahead; but owing to the 
extreme thickness of the spruce we could never catch 
sight of him. Thus we followed him for almost a mile, 
I stumbling over logs in my efforts to walk quietly, 
and breaking twigs and branches at every step, and 
Johnny stealing noiselessly ahead, with his eyes on the 
big bull’s tracks. The high altitude makes it extremely 
hard for one unaccustomed to it to walk fast-for any 
distance, and so I had to call a halt to get my breath. 

As we were about to start on again the bull “bugled” 
from the open hillside on our right, and we started at 
full speed down the hill expecting that now we would 
surely catch sight of him. As we reached the. bottom 
we heard him again, but the echo made it extremely 





hard to tell from what direction the sound came. I still 
thought he was on the right side, but Johnny said he 
had crossed back into the spruce, so we started up hill 
again on the run, Johnny carrying my rifle. We went 
on for about 1e0yds., when of a sudden the “bugle” came 
again, the direction unmistakable this time. I turned, 
and there he stood in plain sight across the valley 3ooyds. 
away, his head and antlers held high, looking over at us 
and “bugling.” Johnny gave me my rifle, and I put it to 
my shoulder, but the last run had so taken my breath 
that the sight swam round and round and the rifle barrel 
described great circles in my vain efforts to steady it. 
But suddenly it flashed across me that this was the last 
day of the hunt, it was 5:30 in the afternoon, and here was 
the chance I had been hoping and longing for so long. 
What would I think of myself if I missed? So I drew a 
long breath, tightened every muscle in my body, drew 
the front sight just behind his shoulder, pulled the trigger 
and at the report tumbled over in a heap in the spruce 
needles. The bull threw back his head, bounded quickly 
up the hill and disappeared in a clump of quaking-asps. 
I couldn’t have fired again to save my life. 

Johnny picked up my gun and started down through 
the trees, shouting, “Come on! come on! you may get 
another chance!” So summoning what: little strength 
I had left I followed him. 

When we reached the other side of the quaking-asps 
we looked for the elk, but there was no elk in sight, and 
I turned questioningly to Johnny, but Johnny only gave 
that quiet smile of his and pointed to a branch sticking 
up out of the grass 5oyds. further on, and as I looked, it 
dawned upon me what that branch really was, and that 
beneath it lay the great white body that I had coveted 
so long. H. S:-B., ja. 


A Trip for Venison. 


On Nov. 10, 1869, I left the quiet village of Hartford, 
Van Buren county, Mich., taking my 10-gauge steel 
double-barreled shotgun and an 18in. gauge .44cal. thun- 
derbolt carbine, and drove twelve miles northwest into 
what was known as the Fish neighborhood, in the town- 
ship of Deerfield, which was at that time an almost un- 
broken wilderness, where wild turkeys, deer and red 
fox were very plenty. After going to within two miles 
of Lake Michigan on a newly cut road I came to a log 
house just built, in front of which a young man about 
twenty-five years of age was cutting wood. I asked 
him if I could get board for a day or two, as I wanted to 
hunt. He said he would board me if I could put up with 
his accommodations, as he did his own cooking. I told 
him I thought I could stand it for a day or two if he did 
all the time, so he told me to go into the house, it being 
about night, and quite cool, and as soon as he got that 
tree cut up he’d come in and get supper. 

During the evening he related to me the number of deer 
he had seen in various places in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and I inquired of him the best place for me to 
go the next morning to find a deer. He said Thunder 
Mountain was directly west about a mile and right on the 
edge of the lake. I found that Thunder Mountain was 
a big, round-topped sandhill of more than ordinary 
height, so called from the rumbling sound, like distant 
thunder, which came from it at times. Just north of the 
mountain was Clay Cliff, a nearly perpendicular cliff. 
North of this was what was known as the big sand-slide, 
caused by the constant blowing of the wind from the 
lake, blowing the sand in different directions, ever chang- 
ing form. 

My host, Mr. Smith, told me that the Carpenter boys. 
who lived about three miles from there, and kept three 
or four hounds, were always driving deer into the lake. 
He said the deer invariably took the route from the tim- 
ber to the water over these sand drifts, where the shift- 
ing sand effaced all trace of their tracks. There was 
another sand-slide two imiles north of this, and the deer 
were driven to water almost daily through one or the 
other, for the dogs hunted even if the men did not. He 
said in all probability, if I stood at the foot of the big 
slide I’d get a shot at the deer before 10 o'clock the next 
morning. He had an old hound, so he said he'd take 
his dog and start him after a deer, who would drive the 
deer to the lake even if it took him all day. But he had 
not time to hunt, and after starting the dog he would 
have to come back to his work. He gave me a lunch of 
johnny-cake and bacon, and I took my guns and started 
for the foot of the sand-slide. 

A sharp walk of half an hour brought me to the beach 
of Lake Michigan. I had followed the valley of a little 
stream known as Stony Creek, which emptied into the 
lake just south of the base of Thunder Knob. A walk 
of a half-mile north along the beach brought me to the 
foot of the sand-slide. I unslung my carbine and hung 
it on the big root of a pine stump which had been washed 
ashore and was nearly covered with sand, and got ready 
to shiver, for the wind was in the northwest and the 
breakers ran motntain high. The day was cold and 
chilly, and the roar of those mighty waves was enough 
to drown the rumble of a thousand cars. 

I had stood there perhaps an hour, and was longing to 
see the graceful bounds of a fleet-footed deer, when I 
heard a strange noise in the water behind me. Turning, 
I saw within four or five rods of me a large buck wading 
out of the water and shaking himself. Knowing that he 
had been run into the lake away north and drifted south 
with the wind, and was chilled by cold of wind and water, 
I sat my shotgun against the pine root, took down the 
carbine and let the gallant old fellow get to where the 
water was about knee-deep; then there was a sharp crack 
of the carbine and the noble deer was dead. I felt al- 
most ashamed that I had killed an innocent beast, which 
was so chilled and exhausted that it had not noticed me. 
But setting down my carbine I took hold of the great 
antlers and drew him out of the surf. I had just finished 
bleeding him when glancing up the beach to the north I 
saw three men and two dogs coming toward me. I 
thought that they were the men and dogs who had driven 
the deer into the lake. 

They approached and said: “Well, friend, you've 
killed a nice deer; our dogs drove him into the lake two 
miles north of here two hours ago, and we have been 
watching for him ever since. ad he got out of the 
water when you shot him?” 


. 


“The water where I shot him was about knee-deep.” 

“According to the rules of we lake hunters he’s our 
deer. If you had let him come out of the water above 
where the breakers wet, he’d have been your deer.” 

“What kind of a law is that?” 

“The rules of all hunters on the beach of the lake. 
The deer belongs to the dogs as long as he is in the 
water.” 

“That’s a mighty little crack to crawl out through.” 

“If you doubt our word, ask any man who hunts along 
the beach, .and if he don’t say we’re right, the deer is 
yours.” 

I asked their names. They replied: “Carpenter 
brothers; we live about one and a half miles from here.” 
Thereupon they took the deer and dragged it away up the 
beach and out of sight. I felt like a boy who has been 
chastised in school when he knew the other fellow de- 
served it. I thought of all the law and gospel I’d e¢er 
read, and I could find no law to justify such an act. 
They outranked in numbers, and I had to acknowledge 
that under some circumstances might made right. I 
stood by the lone pine root and watched them until they 
disappeared etal 6 point of the bluff. After they were 
out of sight, with my eyes still fixed on the point round 
which they disappeared, I saw three deer come down to 
the water. I wondered if Smith’s old hound was yet 
alive, and thought I’d never shoot another deer in Lake 
Michigan. I watched the deer as they ran out, seeming 
to dread those mighty breakers. In a few moments I 
discovered that they were coming toward me, running 
in the surf. As they came nearer I could see their beau- 
tiful eyes and ears, and hoped they'd turn from the water 
on to the sand. Nearer and nearer they came, and my 
heart fairly jumped. as 1 thought what I could do to get 
them from the water. As they neared I made a quick 
move from the pine root toward the lake myself. As I 
did so, the doe and two fawns ran out on to the dry sand. 
There were sharp, quick reports from the No. 10 shotgun 
and the beautiful doe and one fawn lay on the. beach. 
Quickly putting down the shotgun and catching the car- 
bine from the root as the other fawn made two or three 
quick leaps, then turned to see where the others were, the 
report of the carbine was heard and the fawn’s body 
rolled down the steep cliff toward those of its compan- 
ions. Cutting their throats I quickly reloaded and set the 
guns against the root, and drawing the deer close began 
dressing them. Looking up the beach to the north, I 
saw the same party of men and dogs approaching. Be- 
fore they had time to challenge my right to these deer 
I said: “I let them all land.” They said: “Yes, we 
saw them from the time they entered the water, and saw 
you kill them. We have returned to help you dress and 
hang them up, and want to know what gun you have.” 
They did not see that I had changed guns, and the three 
shots were in such quick succession they marveled at 
it. They said they never saw a-shotgun that would kill 
a deer instantly before. As we stood talking they were 
facing the north and I the south. I saw a stone roll 
down from the bluff just south of us, and looking up saw 
a spike-horned buck come into view: and as he made a 
leap to come down the steep bank I took my gun and 
said: “Now, see.” As I spoke I shot, and the buck 
came tumbling down, dead. He was followed by Smith’s 
old hound and was indisputably my game. The men 
whom I at first suspected of meanness had shown them- 
selves to be gentlemen, and after hanging up all four of 
my deer we separated. 

I returned to Smith’s home and reached it in good sea- 
son for supper. I related my day’s experience, and he 
said he should have told me of the rules regulating the 
neighboring hunters. After supper he took his yoke 
of steers and stoneboat and went for my deer. The next 
day I had a chance to ride in with my booty on a wagon 
which was coming to Hartford for supplies. Only those 
familiar with pioneer days can understand the rejoicing 
when I reached home after so short an absence with four 
fine deer. SULLIVAN Cook. 

MICHIGAN. 


“Concerning an Epithet.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On the editorial page of the Forest AND StrEAM fox 
March 18, there appeared a well-written—that goes with- 
out saying—article on that most despicable type of the 
genus homo, known in common parlance as the “game 
hog.” As a reader of Forest AND StrEAM from almost 
the initial number up to that issued March 18 of this year 
I always have, and do still consider that paper one of the 
grandest exponents of game protection and preserva- 
tion; hence it is an unpleasant task to take exception 
to any item in its columns, more especially when that 
item is the product of the editor’s quill. The item to 
which I refer is in my humble judgment one that comes 
dangerously close to a defense, or at least a palliation of 
the ways and methods of those so-called sportsmen who 
take more of the public’s game than fair-play sportsman- 
ship would warrant. Had the article to which I refer 
appeared in any of the papers devoted to general topics, 
no great harm would have been done; but its appearance 
in ForREST AND STREAM will perhaps be instrumental in 
causing some, or possibly many, “game hogs” who were 
beginning to see the error of their ways, to retrograde to 
the “kill-all-you-can” idea. 

I may be a trifle old-fashioned in my ways; if so, my 
education—want of it, perhaps—is to blame; but in years 
gone by I was taught to call a spade a spade; and in the 
part of the country where I grew up and learned to shoot 
we had a habit—inelegant, perhaps—of calling a man 
who committed larceny a thief. When a man stole any 
of his neighbor’s cash or property we did not say that 
he was color-blind and unable to distinguish between his 
own or his neighbor’s hens or horses; didn’t even call 
him a kleptomaniac; just a plain, common. everyday 
thief. When a man in our locality, under the unchris- 
tian plea of “business is business,” robbed or oppressed 
his neighbor, or exacted to the utmost his “pound oi 
flesh,” even from the widowed and the fatherless, we 
had the uncouth habit of calling that person a hog—not 
a swinish individual, nor a Mosaic outcast, but just a 
plain hog—not an elegant term, we must admit, but the 
only one that completely filled the bill, without wasting 
wind or printer’s ink. Sa Oe es 
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Now, Mr. Editor, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that a man who calls himself a sportsman, or even one 
who does not attempt to assume the dignity of that title, 
has no earthly right to take more than a reasonab'e share 
of the game that is the property of all, and when he does 
overstep the limit of decency in that direction I know of 
no term more expressive or more fitting than that of 
“game hog,” however inelegant it may be. Nor can I 
agree with you that it is a difficult matter to say just 
what amount of game should be considered a fair take 
for one day’s shooting. Common sense, or a sense of 
sportsmanlike decency, should teach.any man that a hun- 
dred, or even fifty ducks, geese or grouse—almost a 
cart-load—is away beyond that limit ideal which is deep- 
rooted in the mind of every fair-minded sportsman. Nei- 
ther do I, nor do I believe that any very large percen- 
tage of our true sportsmen will agree with you that fifty 
birds of any kind—clay pigeons or English sparrows ex- 
cepted—are a legitimate bag for a sportsman anywhere, 
whether it be in Mississippi or on Long Island. in Ver- 
mont or in Texas. In days gone by in localities where 
game was plentiful, everybody helped himself to as much 
as he liked, or at least as much as he could shoot, kill 
or capture, and what is the result? Look at the buffalo 
and the wild pigeon—mounted specimens are to be seen 
in our natural history collections, a few stray live ones, 
they tell us, are still on earth—their fate tells the whole 
story, unlimited killing. 

I am ashamed to confess that I once killed between 
sunrise and sunset twenty-two ruffed grouse on ground 
where at this time it would be impossible to bag a half- 
dozen in a week. The same cause—the “game hog.” I 
know whereof I speak, for I was one of them twenty- 
five years ago; but at that time had not sense enough to 
know how vile a creature my shanks were compelled 
to carry afield. This happy hunting ground was not de- 
spoiled by the market-shooter—none of that accursed 
breed ever to my knowledge hunted there—but the de- 
struction was the work of Christian, gentlemen sports- 
men; at least that was what we thought we were. Ad- 
mitted that legal restrictions as to bag limit may be and 
are eminently proper and necessary, it is well known that 
such restrictions afe most difficult to enforce; hence, is 
it not well for all papers and all persons who have a 
kindly interest in the matter of game preservation, to let 
the fellows, who persist in killing more than their share 
of the State’s game, know that we don’t care to play in 
their yard, don’t like them, never did like them, in short 
is it not eminently proper that we should designate them 
by their proper names, “game hogs,” however inele- 
gant the term may sound? If we fail to reform them 
we can at least show them that we are not of their ilk and 
detest their unsportsmanlike ways. M. ScHENCK. 





On Kansas Prairies. 


Lost Sprincs, Kan., March 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I hear with regret the reports from other parts 
of the country of the injury to the game by the terrible 
storms of the past winter, and so I am the more glad that 
after such investigaticn as I have had time to make, I 
can report that both quail and prairie chickens have lived 
through all right in this section. I have seen a number 
of good strong bevys of quail and some chickens since the 
storms, and have found no dead birds. -This is owing, 'l 
think, to. the abundance of .both feed and cover furnished 
by the grain called kaffir corn, and I would recommend 
this grain as without any exception the best for any game 
preserve wherever it will grow; I do not know how far 
north that is, but surely anywhere in line with northern 
New Jersey, and I think much further northward. It 
has thick leaves and very strong stalk that does not break 
with the weight of the snow, and yields twice the grain 
that wheat does. The height from 4 to 5ft. All the birds 
feed on it here from the wild goose down to the English 
sparrow. Can be obtained of almost any seedsman in 
Kansas. 

I do not think the days of the prairie chicken are num- 
bered as yet, for all reports go to prove that since the law 
stopping the shipping of them was put in force, they have 
slowly increased in this section. The residents here pay 
but little attention to the letter of the game laws; but are 
very jealous of any shooting for shipment, and that, of 
course, is the very best of game protection, When I first 
went to Emporia six years ago the chickens had almost 
disappeared ; but now they are slowly working back there. 
The great affalfa fields are taking the place of the prairie 
sod; but they come ‘to stay, and the chickens are learning 
to love them as well as the prairie grass. They also seem 
to follow and increase with the increase of the fields of 
kaffir corn, of which I have spoken. 

I am glad your paper is bringing out so much dis- 
cussion about .the skunk. I suppose I run the risk of 
ostracism when I say I think them a friend both to the 
farmer and sportsman. I know they love a good fat 
chicken, but do not suppose one skunk in 500 ever tastes 
of one. But let any farmer go into his plowed fields in the 
fall and count the holes—about the size of a small dog’s 
foot—in a square rod of ground, and for each one give 
our strong-smelling friend credit for a noxious worm or 
grub destroyed by him, and he will get some idea of the 
good he does; and when he finds him under his grain stack 
or in his corn shock, remember he is after mice and rats 
and let him go his way. Do not think he injures the game 
much, for along a certain hillside in Emporia, which ap- 
parently has been the stamping ground of the skunk for 
many years, the quail each year bring out one or more 
g strong bevys. In my opinion the common brown rat 
does more damage to the birds than all the skunks, foxes 
and hawks put together, and the skunk is their inveterate 
enemy. But the murderous breechloader, and the man be- 
hind it, and that means—you the editor, you the reader, 
and myself—are, after all our talk, the worst scourge of 
the c. ee 

a plucky strong lived bird the quail is. A young 
man with whom I was shooting last fall brought down out 
f good strong young birds what seemed the 
flock. She had lost apparently the season 
‘oot, but had lived and brought up a brood: of 
part of them for our delectation. When we 

and realized her strong courage, we were 
not escaped. But, of course, regrets were 
y of so many good 
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_ Would like to ask if the ruffed grouse is not to a certain 


extent like-the squirrels—migratory. I have not seen one 
in Kansas, but when in New England I could not explain 
their habits in any other way. 

March 13.—One of the local papers reports the capture 
of three beaver in the Cottonwood River, about twenty 
miles southwest from here. It seems too bad that the few 
remnants of such wild life as remain cannot be left un- 
disturbed. I would go a long way myself to see one free 
and living his natural life. 

I trust you will excuse the writing on both sides of the 
paper, for paper is getting very scarce, and I am in camp 
miles from any place of supply. The geese, duck, kilders, 
plover, blackbirds and some of the smaller birds are here. 
Meadow larks stayed all winter in spite of the storms. 

Pine TREE. 





Spring Shooting. 


In the New York Legislature a bill has been intro- 
duced by Mr. La Roche, Senate No. 179, to open the sea- 
son for snipe and shore birds on Long Island on May 1 
instead of July 1, as under the present law. Mr. Robert 
B. Lawrence, Secretary of the New York Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game, appeared before the 
Assembly Committee on Game Laws to oppose the meas- 
ure. In this connection we give the brief prepared by Mr. 
Lawrence in opposition to a former bill of like purpose. 
All that was then said applies now, and always will apply. 
Measures and men may change, but the principles of the 
laws of nature as here laid down are immutable. Mr. 
Lawrence said: 

This bill should not become a law for the reason that 
its passage would be a step backward, and directly op- 
posed to the idea of proper game protection. 

In May, 1892, the present law prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of plover and other birds during the spring months 
was passed, the opening of the lawful season for shoot- 
ing them being postponed until July. The result of the 
five years, in the increase of the numbers of these birds 
which visit our salt marshes and beaches during the 
summer and fall months, has been noticed and favorably 
commented on by many who are interested in preserving 
our game. 

Before the passage of this law, the diminution in the 
numbers of these birds was so marked that there was but 
little opposition to the enactment of the law which pro- 
tects them during their short stay in the spring on their 
way to their breeding grounds. The numbers which visit 
our shores in the spring have increased to such an extent 
that baymen and gunners, failing to realize the fact that 
the shooting has been improved during the summer and 
fall months, when a far greater number of our sporting 
population care to indulge in this pastime than during the 
spring months, and that the birds, by reason of the fact 
that they are not molested during their short spring so- 
journ, have come to look upon our shores as a refuge 
place, again wish, for the sake of a few dollars, to bring 
back the conditions which existed before the passage oi 
this present law. 

It is true these birds are migratory, and with the ex 
ception of the spotted sandpiper (Actitis macularia), the 
piping plover (Acgealitis meloda) and the field plover, or 
Bartram’s sandpiper (Bartramia longicauda), do not 
breed within our borders, and arrive in flocks for the 
most part. But in many cases they are mated before they 
leave us in the spring for their northern breeding ground. 
Particularly is this the case with the big yellow legs 
(Totanus melanoleucas), which soon pair off, and while 
searching for their food the spring call notes of the males, 
differing entirely from their whistle of the-summer and 
fall, are recognized by the baymen and gunners as a sure 
sign of their being mated or about to mate. 

The black-bellied plover (Charadrius squatarola), one 
of the most noticeable varieties, also usually consummated 
its family arrangements during its sojourn with us. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest part of these birds migrate at 
some distance from our shore, but it is nonsense to as- 
sert that the killing of those that do visit us in the spring 
will have no serious effect on the numbers which return 
with their broods in the summer and fall. The improve- 
ment in the shooting in the summer and fall which we 
have already spoken of, is certainly proof of the absurd- 
ity of this assertion. 

These birds are not generally considered hard to shoot 
at any time. Their gregarious habits enable the gunner 
to decoy them within range, and while, in the spring they 
are old veterans, more wary and suspicious, the fact that 
they are less easy to kill at that time is a poor argument 
for legalizing their slaughter. 

The best traps shots are frequently indifferent field 
shots, and their judgment as to the difficulty of bagging 
birds is not entitled to much weight. The old baymen, 
who would possibly do but poorly at the trap with the 
crowd around him, seldom fails to down the poor bay 
bird that comes within range of his shotgun. The nun- 
bers of these birds are now on the increase so far as our 
shores are concerned, and we do not wish to return to the 
condition which prevented any opposition to the pas- 
sage of this law, because the birds were so scarce that 
their killing or non-killing was considered a matter of no 
importance. 

There was a time, as I have heard my father say, when 
a native bayman would not shoot a single dowitche 
(one of the best of these birds for table use), for it was 
not considered worth a charge. Before the passage of 
this law an ox-eye was considered a fair mark, at least 
for a visiting gunner, and a dowitche a rare prize. 

Further than that, they are poor eating in the spring 
in comparison with their condition in the summer, and 


the presence of eggs in the female, as frequently hap- - 


pens, is not an appetizing discovery for the one who 
cleans them, and the physician who would order a big 
yellow leg killed in May_as a delicacy for a convalescent 
would hardly be considered a gastronomic authority. 

“Spring vitality” is not as a rule considered a desira- 
ble feature in a bird intended for a table. 

Spring shooting is allowed in New Jersey, except in 
the case of the Wilson or English snipe, but a strenuous 
effort is at present being made to secure in that State 
the passave of a similar prohibitory law to that in force 
in New York. : : : 

The majority of the States which permit spring shoot- 


ing lie to the south of us, and the arguments against 
their shooting at that time are less worthy of considera- 
tion than when the birds approach nearer to their breed- 
ing grounds, 

Connecticut and Rhode Island permit spring shooting, 
but in Massachusetts shore birds cannot be killed be- 
tween May 1 and July 15. In New Hampshire the close 
season is from Feb. 1 to Aug. 1, and in Maine the shoot- 
ing of these birds, under the general head of plover, is 
prohibited from May 1 to Aug 1. 

The shooting season should be entirely restricted to the 
southern migration of these birds. The present law is di- 
rectly in the line of game protection, and while now. 
thanks to the increase in the numbers of these birds, di- 
rectly attributable to its work, it may continue to debar 
the baymen and gunners from doing that which a few 
years ago they did not think worth doing, it should not 
be said to be legislation directed against them. What 
they lose in the spring they more than gain during the 
southern flight. 

Those who wish to again have the privilege of shooting 
these birds in the spring are a very small portion of those 
who make their livelihood along the bays of our sea 
coast. “Penny wise afid pound foolish,” for the sake of 
a few dollars they are willing to again drive from our 
salt marshes and beaches these winged migrants. 

But the vast majority, in view of the object lesson 
which our present Jaw furnishes, and the beneficial effect 
of the abolition of spring shooting, would regret ex- 
ceedingly a repeal of this present law. 

In most of the States spring shooting is being forbid- 
den. You cannot kill your mated birds and expect the 
broods in the fall. est 

The law as it now stands is a good one; it looks sim- 
ply to the preservation of these birds. It cannot be con- 
sidered unreasonable, and while it may be difficult to en- 
force so long as a market for dead shore birds exists in 
New York, still that last statement is a poor argument 
for erasing it from our statute books. 

(Signed) Rost. B. LAWRENCE, 

Of Counsel for the New York Association for the Pro- 
tection of Game, 35 Wall Street, New York. 





JerFerson County SporTSMEN’s ASsOcrATION.—Water- 
town, N. Y., March 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There are two bills of vital importance to the sportsmen 
of this State that are meeting great opposition in the 
committee at Albany. The market-shooter and game 
dealer are fighting against us for all they are worth. 
There is only one way that we can win this battle, and 
that is to let our representatives understand that we want 
spring shooting of wildfowl and the sale of game stopped 
in this State; and the only way we can do this is to write 
a personal letter to our Assemblyman and Senator asking 
him to support these bills. It is of the utmost importance 
that you write to-day, if you do not the bill will never 
get out of the committee. W. H. Tattetr. 


Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


ANGLERS and big game hunters whose excursions in 
search of game or fish lead them to the little known 
regions of New Brunswick, will not fail to be interested in 
a map shortly to be published by the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. This map has been especially pre- 
pared for the Forest AND STREAM constituency by the 
official draughtsman of the Province of New Brunswick, 
and no pains have been spared to make it accurate, both 
as to its topography and as to the points which more 
especially interest sporftsmen—the localities where big 
game and fish are most abundant. On the map those areas 
where big game is found are enclosed in wide red lines, 
the streams where good trout fishing is to be had are 
marked with blue crosses, and the rivers which salmon 
ascend are marked by blue circles. Thus, at a glance, the 
sportsman has before him all the possibilities of the 
region. 

As a matter of fact there are no streams in this region 
which do not contain trout, and these fish occur also in 
practically all the lakes. Similarly, salmon are found 
in varying numbers in all the larger rivers. To pin down 
the game which roams the forests and the barrens is not 
so easy, yet on the map in question, this has been done, 
and we believe with a great degree of success. Of course, 
moose, caribou and deer do not always stay in one place. 
They migrate with the seasons, and may occasionally al- 
together desert a tract where formerly they were abundant. 
The most that can be done by any map maker is to set 
down the conditions of to-day, and this has been done in 
the Forest AND STREAM New Brunswick Map. The map 
is 24 by 30in., is printed on tough linen paper, and for 
convenience of carrying, is enclosed in a stout manila 
pocket. i dae Sa 


The Expensive Barn Method. 


On Feb. 21, a deer, followed by a couple of hound 
dogs. passed the residence of Gideon Richie, of Rochester, 
N. H. Mr. Richie’s bull dog was let loose by his master 
and joined in the chase, rounding up the frightened deer. 
Richie captured it and locked it up in his barn. He 
came to this city and notified the mayor that he had an 
injured deer in his barn. He stated that the animal was 
badly hurt and asked permission to kill it. The mayor 
notified John Bulldore, of this city, a fish and game war- 
den, to investigate the case, and if the deer was injured 
as badly as Richie represented, to kill it. Bulldore went 
to Richie’s place and with him decided to kill the deer. 
The Rochester warden dispatched the poor animal with a 
hammer. One of the men took half the carcass and the 
hide and the other the other half of the carcass. In 
dressing the deer it was found that it had two fawns. 
Fish and Game Commissioner Wentworth was notified 
and immediately went to work on the case. He found 
eight witnesses who testified that the deer was but slight- 
ly injured, having a scratch on the nose and a slight cut 
on one of the legs. Yesterday he caused the arrest of 
Richie and Bulldore and tried them before Judge Went- 
wotth, of this city. As a result, Bulldore was fined $100. 


See announcement of the Woodcraft Magazin e enlarge- 
ment of the Game Laws in Brief. 
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Death of the Last Deer in Tioga;County,. ewe 


The last deer in Tioga county, N. Y., mt a tragic 
death, and as far as I am able to learn, the story is cor- 
rect. 

Jerry Van Duser, a farmer living at Catatonk, a small 
hamlet five miles north of Owégo, was engaged during 
the winter of 1858 in cutting wood. He fixes the date 
from the fact that it was the year of his marriage. There 
was snow on the ground at the time. 

One morning, while passing through a piece of woods 
on his way to work, he heard a noise, and turning, saw 
a buck deer coming down a skidding trail, or wood 
road. As the animal had not seen him he stepped behind 
a tree, and slipping the dinner pail off his arm gripped 
his axe and awaited the deer’s approach. When the ani- 
mal came within reach, Van Duser jumped from his hid- 
ing place and hurled the axe at the deer, striking it in 
the shoulder, but not disabling it. Returning to the 
house, he procured a gun and started in pursuit, but did 
not overtake the game before nightfall, although traces 
of blood. were abundant, as were indications of the ani- 
mal’s having laid down. The next day he continued the 
chase, taking up the trail where left the night before. 
He soon came up with the deer, which was lying down, 
and shot it. 

It was a four-pronged buck. One of the antlers 1s 
now in the possession of a young lawyer in this village, 
the other having been used in the making of sundry 
jackknife handles, and other kindred uses. 

As far as I am able to learn this was the last deer 
killed in this vicinity, but if I am mistaken it would be 
interesting to hear from others claiming the honor (?). 

The time is coming when records of this kind will 
be of value. Let us, before it is too late; record the kill- 
ing of animals in a country where they are not extinct, 
that they may be used as reference in years to come. Be 
sure your records and identity are correct, however. 

J. AtpEN Lorine. 

Owrco, N. Y. 


The Late George T. Freeman. 


Boston, March 18.—Sportsmen will be pained to 
learn of the death of George T. Freeman, of Boston, at 
his home in Arlington. He was forty-five years of age. 
In his boyhood he conceived a love for athletic sports, 
as well as a great fondness for natural history. As a 
young man at work in the watch and jewelry business, he 
spent much of his spare time in obtaining and mounting 
specimens. His collection of birds was a rare one, the 
study leading him naturally toward the woods and waters 
of Maine. There he took up rod and reel sports with 
all the zest belonging to a genuine follower of the gen- 
tle Izaak. He has visited the Rangeleys almost every 
year since the early seventies. As a camping companion 
no man was ever better. Purely unselfish, satisfied with 
whatever was at hand, it was a charm to be with him. 
A frequent exclamation of his always spoke volumes: 
“There, now. I rather see you take that trout than to 
catch twenty myself!” He was one of the prime movers 
in the Arlington Boat Club, frequently its president, and 
always an executive officer. He generally took part in 
its aquatic sports, and was frequently a prize winner. 
He was also for some years a crack gymnastic performer 
in a society of the better class of young men, to which 
he early belonged. Naturally his love of outdoor life and 
the beauties of nature led him toward amateur photog- 
raphy, and finally to depicting with the camera some of 
the finest historic and natural scenes about Arlington. 
Belmont and Concord. He had also created a series oi 
lantern slides of woods and water scenes about the 
Rangeleys and in his native town that it is a delight to 
behold. Last year, though not in the best of health, he 
packed up fly, rod and camera, and with his long-time 
sporting friend, O. W. Whittemore, of Arlington, made 
a trip to the Maine fishing and hunting regions. H's 
purpose was that of photographing live game. He acw- 
ally stole up to a live moose and snapped the camera sev- 
eral times at him; but alas, the apparatus failed, at a very 
important moment. Always patient and painstaking, his 
purpose was to try again, had he lived. SPECIAL. 


Maine: Deer. 


Puitiips, March 11.—Word comes from the Megantic 
preserve by way of Kingfield of a most remarkable deer 
yard. The yard commences a mile northwest of the base 
of Mount Abraham and exteids in that direction for no 
less than six miles. A “gummer” from the provinces, 
homeward bound, told the story to Superintendent Bob 
Phillips. He was seeking spruce trees in the vicinity, as 
stated above, when he came into what he thought was 
an ordinary yard. Finding gum fairly plenty, he worked 
along slowly and after four days was astonished to find 
himself yet within the limits of what was unquestionably 
one mammoth deer yard. He counted no less than ninety 
deer, bucks and does, and the former had shed their horns, 
giving parts of the yard the appearance of a bone yard. 
According to the gum gatherer the deer had not yet be- 
gun to leave their winter quarters, although the crust 
outside would easily support their weight. He traveled 
entirely without snowshoes, and says the yard, which in 
places was a mile wide, was beaten down to a regular 
skating rink surface by the hoofs of innumerable deer.— 
Portland Daily Press. 


Se 


A Good Fisherman. 


Uncle Barney Cassidy holds the championship as the 
boss fisherman so far this season. He returned from 
Fleming Creek last Wednesday with a string containing 
112 catfish. Uncle Barney is a man of remarkable phys- 

. ical constitution. Notwithstanding he is between seventy- 
five and eighty years of age, it is no uncommon thing for 
him to spend a day fishing on Fleming Creek, oftentimes 
when the weather is quite cold and disagreeable, and it 
is seldom he returns home empty-handed. He has lived 
an out-of-door life and hardly knows what sickness is.— 
Flemingsburg (Ky.) Gazette. 


See announcement of the Woodcraft Magazine enlarge- 
ment of the Game Laws in Brief. = 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting reserts will find it profitable 
to advertise them ‘in Forzst amp Srezau. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER, 


A personal note from that well-known sportsman, Mr. 
J. L. Davison, of Lockport, N. Y., conveying an inter- 
esting lot of information about the early fishing in west- 
ern New York, says: “I am too lazy to fish, but will row 
a boat all day for some other fellow to do the fishing.” 

Here is one of the men I should have fished with, but 
have missed, not one of those “unaccountable misses” 
that riflemen complain of when they wish to shift the 
responsibility from their sighting to their nerves, but just 
because there are so many good fellows whose mocca- 
sin tracks were not in my way and I never ran into their 
camps. ~In this case there is cause for grief because Mr. 
Davison and I would have made a complete team; he 
the rower and I the rowee (and we never would have 
disputed about the time for changing places. We would 
camp as happily as those “two little bugs in a rug,” with 
no dissensions looming, he being too lazy to fish and I 
too lazy to row. 

This combination is a rare one. Somewhere in my 
reading there was a verse which illustrated such a happy 
partnership, but whether it was by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Robert Burns, Shakespeare, the Vedanta, the most ortho- 
dox of the six Brahminical philosophies, the Sagas of the 
Norsemen, the Book of Lilies of the Chinese, which was 
written before the beginning of things, or among the 
words of that pre-historic writer, James Whitcomb Riley, 
is impossible to tell by one who is an omnivorous reader. 
But not only the sentiment remains, but the exact words 
can be quoted. They are: 





“Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 

So, ’twixt them both they ate the broth 
And licked the platter clean.” 


History records no better mated couple. Surely Xan- 
tippe would never have absorbed all the adipose rinds of 
the mutton chops which Socrates left on the rim of his 
plate, and that greasy old philosopher would not have the 
oleaginous trimmings from those chops himself, and so 
he slammed the door when his long-suffering wife 
scolded. 


This is what Mr. Davison writes: 


Salmon in Lake Ontario. 


“While reading Mr. Chas. Stewart Davison’s article 
on the ‘Salmon of Lakes Champlain and Ontario’ I re- 
membered that I-had lately read something pertinent to 
the subject in the ‘History of the Holland Purchase,’ 
published in 1849, and turning to page 558 I find the 
following: “The salmon in their seasons were abundant in 
Oak Orchard Creek, in Orleans county, at the early 
period of settlement, and in fact up to 1816 and 18. In 
the month of June and September the*salmon would as- 
cend the main stream and its small tributaries in great 
numbers, and were easily taken. Sometimes they wou!d 
ascend in high water, and when it receded would be leit 
upon the banks. They have been picked up in the cul- 
tivated fields along the stream after a freshet.” 

“Again, on page 315, the late John Mountpleasant, 
chief of the Tuscaroras, who resided on the Tuscarora 
Reservation, a few miles west of this city, says: “When 
I was a boy I have taken salmon in the Eighteen-Mile 
Creek, where Lewiston road crosses near Lockport, and 
below the Falls of the Oak Orchard, with my hands, 
3it. in length.’ 

“Eighteen-Mile Creek runs through Lockport; the 
Lewiston road crosses it about three miles north, and 
about seven miles from Lake Ontario, as the crow flies. 
I remember Chief Mountpleasant well, as he was sixty- 
eight years old at the time the book was published. He 
must have been nearly one hundred at his death.” 

Here Mr. Davison brings up an almost forgotten in- 
cident. In a year before 1888—reports not at hand—I 
personally made a plant of salmon in the Salmon River, 
which empties into Lake Ontario near Pulaski, Oswego 
county, N. Y., at a place called Sandy Hill, where once 
upon a time the sea salmon were plentiful. There was 
a dam below, near Pulaski, but if the salmon came back 
and jumped at the dam then a McDonald fishway would 
be put in, for the alleged inventor of the fishway was 
the United States Fish Commissioner. Next year I was 
ordered to send another lot of salmon fry there, and I 
sent one of my men with the shipment, and with a writ- 
ten order to change cars and go up the Utica and Black 
River Railroad to Sandy Hill, and there plant his fish. 
A brakeman told him that Sandy Hill was in Orleans 
county, and persuaded my man to take the Niagara Falls 
branch of the Central Railroad to some other “Sandy 
Hill,” and a telegram came to me saying that there was 
no Salmon River there. Knowing that he was keeping 
the fish alive by hard work, I telegraphed to him to 
find a cool stream flowing into the lake and plant them. 
They went irto Mr. Davison’s “Oak Orchard Creek.” 

My remarks to the messenger on his return need not 
be quoted in extenso, although no man under me, since 
army times, can say that I used profane language to him, 
no matter how much I was displeased; but, in the pres- 
ence of the other employees I announced that as every 
messenger had written instructions what to do with his 
fish, he must obey his orders, no matter if he thought 
them wrong, or he would have trouble. The man was a 
good man, an é¢asy-going fellow, who was faithful to 
the highest degree, but he erred thinking that I had made 
a mistake, on the authority of a brakeman, and so Oak 
Orchard Creek got a plant of salmon. I wrote the par- 
ticulars to Col. McDonald, with request to let the error 
pass, and smoothed it over in the State reports. 

McDonald, who was a severe disciplinarian and who 
had been chief of engineers on the staff of “Sonewall” 
Jackson, Wrote me a sharp letter, in which he said: “As 
an officer in the Army of the Potomac one would expect 
better discipline among your mep. Y%y gave a written 
order, Why was it net obeyed?” oe 


The only possible reply was that while I might have 
the soldierly training to obey orders, even in the face of 
death, my men were not so trained, and, while I would 
take trout into the desert of Sahara if ordered, it was too 
much to expect the same from a civilian who had not 
had it drilled into him that he was to obey orders against 
his judgment, and that he was a mere machine controlled 
by another. This incident was productive of good; there 
wer€ no other “mistakes” due to a misinterpretation of 
orders, and the man who made the mistake never again 
took his orders from any man on the road. But at pres- 
ent writing I have no word of a great salmon catch either 
in Salmon River or in Oak Orchard Creek. 

I am too old a fishculturist to expect results from 
single plants of small numbers of salmon, or other fish, 
in streams where dams, chubs, perch and other ob- 
structionists are frequent. In order to restore a species 
in a stream you must restore the old-time conditions. 
If the chubs have supremacy and gobble up the salmon 
then sock in the salmon fry in such numbers that some 
escape and come back to feed on the chubs and so restore 
the balance. Ten to fifty thousand salmon fry in the 
Salmon River of Oswego county, N. Y., are as good as 
wasted; the chubs and other fish will take them in out of 
the wet. They will do the same with as many yearlings. 

Put in fishways of the right kind, and then stock Sal- 
mon River with a million fish at and above Sandy Hill 
for four or five years, and there may be a favorable result. 
The salmon must be able to turn out the chubs, and 
they are not well adapted for the work, because few sal- 
mon feed in fresh water; but enough of them did in the 
old days to keep the chubs down. 

The altered conditions must be considered; there are 
newcomers, and they must be driven out before we can 
have things as they were. The salmon must be made 
the supreme power in the river, or all our efforts are 
idle. Instead of scattering a few salmon here and there, 
they should be concentrated into suitable rivers for sev- 
eral years in order to give them a chance against fishes 
which have occupied those rivers since the salmon were 
killed out of it. There is a struggle for life in the streams 
as well as on the land. 


Trout in Caledonia Creek. 


Mr. Davison further quotes from “The History of the 
Holland Purchase.” and writes: “On page 382 John 
McKay, Esgq., of Caledonia, says: ‘I came to Caledonia 
in 1803. When I first came to the springs trout were 
abundant in it; and it will surprise trout fishers of the 
present day, and would perhaps old Izaak Walton him- 
self, if he were living, to learn that they were compara- 
tively tame. When we wanted them we used frequently 
to catch them with our hands, as they lay under the 
roots of the cedar trees that grew along the banks. There 
would be Occasionally one weighing as high as 3lbs. 
It is the habit of the speckled trout to breed in none 
but running water, consequently they would never breed 
in the spring, but would resort to its outlet. There was 
never any other fish in the spring; they have been grad- 
ually diminishing, not only in numbers, but in size.’ 

“The publisher appended to this the following foot- 
note: ‘This last resort, almost, of the speckled trout in 
all the northern portion of western New York, has within 
a few years been threatened with entire desertion. or ex- 
tinction. There is now (1849) a law in oneration, lim- 
ited to three years’ duration, which makes fishing in the 
spring or its outlet a penal offense. The trout, as if ready 
to co-operate in this attempt to protect them in this 
seeming reservation, are now rapidly increasing in num- 
bers and size. It is almost a wonder that some greedy 
pre-emptionist—say a shoal of horned “bull pouts”’— are 
not contesting their rights.’ ” 

And this a half century ago! 


From the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Mr. Davison further quotes from this book the follow- 
ing very curious statement. He says: 

“On page 537 I find the following: ‘It will surprise 
those who are not already acquainted with the curious 
fact, to learn that there is a spot upon the Holland Pur- 
chase where the speckled trout passes from the waters of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to those of-the Gulf of Mexico 
and vice versa. About six miles from Rushford, on the 
Olean road, in the town of New Hudson, the headwaters 
of the Canadea and Oil creeks approach each other, and 
in freshets mingle, affording the facility for the trout to 
pass over the dividing ridge.’ ” 

This new route for fish from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico is probably a pipe dream that was 
dreamed as lately as 1849. 


Is he an Angler? 


While Mr. Davison is not an angler, for he has said 
it, I heard this story of him from a friend. Last sum- 
mer he was on the beach at the outlet of Johnson’s Creek, 
near Lakeside Park, Orleans county, N. Y., looking for 
shore birds, when he saw a darky boy who was fishing 
for perch lay down his pole at the call of his mother to 
do some errand. Mr. Davison put his gun aside and 
took the cane pole and fished, adding a dozen perch to 
the boy’s string, and sneaked off without thanking the 
boy for the chance to practice the gentle art. The friend 
happened that way, asked the boy the usual question, 
and got this answer: 

“Yess’r deys good fishin’ heah, but somehow w’en I 
stop to run to de sto’ fo’ to get some cawn meal fo’ 
mam, de perch come outen de crick an’ jes’ strings dey- 
selves awn my string. I don’ on’stan’ it, but dey’s jes’ 
as good fo’ breakfas’ ’sif dey was cotched awn a hook.” 


The Stripes on Striped Bass. 
A correspondent sends me the following slip from a 


New York city paper and asks: “How about these 
stripes?” 


Permit me to al" in reply 4 Angler's eee R. a 
Sunday’s Press, it he is right en he says that stri Ss 
sens ke wanenn’ bow ee 


m in the spring to spawn, 
but the bass that are caught 


ice come up the son 
durii October and November in t numbers, and remaiv 
until March. 


7 are different bass from those that come in the 
spring. Every fi knows this, as a majority of those that 
run up in autumn have straight stripes, while those that run up 
in the spring have a broken stri 


Great quantities of the spring on of all sizes are caught by 
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seine fishermen after May 1, and during the summer. 
could be passed to close the. season for bass fishin y 
1 to Nov. 1 it would prevent the seine fishermen breaking up the 
schools ‘of bass and weakfish that remain here from spring until 
autumn. Under the prepeced law many bass will be caught in 
the nets during the shad season. Capt. N. B. Lent. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., March 6. 


. 

There are not two species of striped bass, nor even 
two varieties, on our coast. It is true that Roceus lineatus 
was divided by the elder naturalists as Capt. Lent divides 
them; one naming the species Perca mitchelli, and a vari- 
ety P. mitchelli, interrupta, from the interrupted lines, but 
such distinctions are not accepted now. The interrupted 
lines are individual variations of color, nothing more. 
Few of the striped bass in New Brunswick waters have 
complete lines, but they are the same fish as ours, which 
is known as “rockfish” south of New Jersey. 

If Captain Lent’s proposition to close the season from 
May to November was to become a law of the State, 
what would we do for bass-fishing in Long Island Sound, 
up the Hudson and off Montauk Point? Thousands of 
these good fish are taken from the docks of New York 
by men and boys between the dates named, the fish run- 
ning up to rolbs., occasionally. As the fish spawn in late 
May and early June, in New York waters, they should 
surely be fair game in July. The only New York law at 
hand is in “Game Laws in Brief” of May, 1888, and there 
no close season is mentioned; it merely says that striped 
por less than 8in. in length shall not be intentionally 
taken. : 


If a law 


The So-called “Taylor System.” 


There may be new things under the sun, but this 
method of splashing flies on the water is not new. Turn 
back to ForEst AND STREAM of Sept. 4, 1897, and see, 
under the head of “Men I Have Fished With,” the story 
of Harry Prichard, an English rod maker, who repaired 
rods for the trade on, Fulton street, New York. He it 
was who introduced the new fly-cast in our tourna- 
ments, where the line was not retrieved, which raised 
such a row some years ago, but we, who saw its value, 
backed him up until.the cast was recognized as legiti- 
mate and allowed in the tournaments; but in a distinct 
class. I fought this, arguing that no matter how a fly 
was got out by, the action of a rod, it should be legitimate 
in any class; but the enemy were too numerous. Let me 
quote from the article named: 

“* * * Harry’s mode was well known in England, 
but new to us. It consisted of reeling off some 60 or 
Soft. of line in the water, and then by successive whip- 
ping, without apparent advancement, the line would roll 
out like a wave and the flies would be straightened out 
in good shape. The advantage of this cast is appar- 
ent when trees or other obstacles are in the rear, which 
would prevent the flies from being thrown behind. * * * 

“*Harry,’ said I, ‘such a commotion as this cast makes 
in the water at your feet would scare the trout away.’ 

“*That’s just where you’re w-w-wrong, me boy. The 
more s-s-splashin’: you m-make the m-more hit brings 
the t-t-trout to see what’s hup. When you goes a 
s-s-skitterin’ for p-pike d-don’t you s-splash hin your 
bait han’ make a fuss a s-s-skitterin’ it hon the surface?” 

“*Ves, that’s all right for pike.or pickerel; but I’ve 
been taught to keep as still as possible when fishing for 
trout. I’ve even read of men who dropped their flies on 
the water as lightly as a-thistle-down falls; but outside 
of books we never find such casting. I know some of 
the best fly-casters in the world—men who in the tour- 
naments and on trout streams are marvels in casting del- 
icately and accurately—but they can’t do the thistle-down 
act. Ordinarily we lay the line out on the water, the 
middle striking first and the rest following and going 
beyond, making a ripple on perfectly still water, but 
which is hidden if there is a slight ripple.’ 

“* C-can’t you m-m-make your flies ‘light on the water 
{-f-first?’ 

“Ves, at 4goft. or less, but that’s trick casting and of 
no use in fishing, for the line must come down on the 
water just after the flies do, and it makes as much dis- 
turbancs of the surface as if cast in the regular way. It 
is done by making a high cast in the air and then check- 
ing the line with the rod; it merely serves to ‘astonish 
those who have never seen it done.’ 

“ ‘Now that’s j-j-just the case with a line s-s-splashin’ 
in the w-water, no m-matter hif you’re a-fishin’ for pike 
or trout. So long as you d-don’t make hany noise in the 
b-boat or hon the b-bank, hit’s all right.’ ” 

The story told here is not in the book referred to and 
may be crowded out of the “second series” which has 
been called for, and is put in here to show that all. men 
do not believe in the “thistle-down” theory and that Mr. 
Taylor is not the first man to advocate putting the flies 
in with a splash to attract the attention of the fish. 

As said above, the “thistle-down” act is easy to do, 
but in actual trout fishing I never tried it, nor did I ever 
see any angler work his flies that way; it is a bit of trick- 
casting that is of no use in angling. 


Reason and Instinct. 


It is a delightful thing to start a fight, and then get out 
and see other fellows get in and enjoy themselves. Just 
now I am waiting to see how Mr. W. Wade will come 
out after some of the critics of Col. Alexander go for 
him. On the question of “Reason and Instinct” I have 
“spoke my piece” and helped the fight, but will let the 
other fellows give and take the hard knocks, even though 
I get an incidental upper-cut. The differences seem to 
be along the semi-religious questions, such as this: “If 
the dog can reason he has a soul; if the dog has a soul 
where will we stop?” At this stage of the game I cash 
in and quit. There is no profit in such discussions, and 
the only ground that I take is that man is an animal with 
the power of speech, which puts him at the head of 
class mammalia. For millions of years he knew nothing 
but speech, and then invented a systern of hieroglyphics 
and si at that for a long time. Up to that time his 
history is more or less mythical, but is partly recorded in 
written characters. For centuries before he was. able 
to record his doing in pictorial drawings on his wig- 
wams, he was little above the animals which he killed for 
food and clothing. 


aes And no Fly-Casting. 
T dropped into the Sportsmen’s Show last week and 


met a host of friends and acquaintances, and I must have 
said at least fifty times: ‘You will have to ask the au- 
thorities, for I don’t know why they left off the fly-cast- 
ing, nor why they put in diving from a great height.” 
I had repeated this formula uncounted times and was 
talking with Mr. S. P. Kellogg, of Elizabeth, N. J., when 
we heard a splash at the other end of the Garden, and he 
remarked: ‘Poor devil! He does that for $15 per dive; 
he was hurt on the first day; some day he will be killed.” 
Two days later the diver was buried. The only thing I 
am glad of is that I did not see him dive. But, if the 
complaint of last year that automatic pianos and maga- 
phones were no part of a sportsman’s outfit, we can say 
that no man lost his life through them. 

The show as a whole was grand, the best of the kind 
I ever saw, but there was no fly-casting, which drew such 
crowds last year. The swimming contests drew a crowd, 
but that is an athletic and not a field sport. In this, the 
finest thing of its kind ever held in New York, the hun- 
ter was well provided for, both with large game and 
water fowl and rifle and pistol practice. The trap shoot- 
ers had their contests, but the angler was sadly neglected, 
having only some live fish in tanks to look upon, and that 
part was excellent, but there was a deal of grumbling 
that there were no contests with the rod. As a relief 
I turned questioner and asked Mr. C. H. Mowry why 
the angling community was in eclipse. 

Mr. Mowry gave it as his personal knowledge that the 
authorities thought that the fly-casting did not pay. 
Said he: “They say that the money received for entries 
in the contests last year was below their expectations, 
but they overlooked the fact that the contests drew 
money at the door to more than make up for this.” 

“You're right,” I replied; “every afternoon and evening 
of the contests the benches were lined with men ‘and 
women who came in only to see these events and left 
afterward, to return for the next one. I was here every 
afternoon and evening last year; this will be my only visit 
this year, and while I have had my money’s worth, I will 
not come again; curiosity is satisfied, and there is nothing 
more of interest.” 


An Early Spring. 


Prof. F. A. Bates, South Braintree, Mass., who never 
tires of propounding conundrums, asks: 
the woodchuck come out on ‘ground-hog day,’ Feb. 2, 
te look for his shadow?” 

Such questions should not burden the mail with an- 
swers, so they go into the pound-net. I hereby state it 
as a fact, and I ask to be believed when I positively as- 
sert that I did not see a ground-hog on the day named, 
and I roamed from the Brooklyn Bridge to ForEsT AND 
STREAM Office, at Broadway and Leonard street, then 
down Leonard to Mulberry bend, and through China- 
town into the Bowery. They may have been there, I 
can’t deny that, but I did not see them. 

There is a “Ground Hog Club,” composed of men 
born on Feb. 2, but where the hole of the ‘supremely 
excellent hog may be, nor that of the custodian of the 
amassed clover-heads, is located, is beyond my ken. 
Prof. Frank A. Bates should seek this information, and, 
if eligible, join at once. 

A trip to a familiar Long Island swamp on March 6, 
with no other object than just to go through the old 
swamp, was a joyful change from city life. A bluebird 
warbled on the margin of the swamp, a flock of black- 
birds sang “Chowee,” and three flocks of geese went over 
talking goose talk. The pussy-willows were wide open. 
All these things point to an early spring, irrespective of 
the ground-hog, and when I saw the bloom of the skunk- 
cabbage and heard a frog make a remark in a tone so 
low that I did not quite catch his whole meaning, I said 
to myself: “Spring is here.” 

Coming out of. the swamp a robin remarked “Tuck 
tuck,” which with my limited knowledge of woods-talk 
I translated to mean what the old-time circus clown al- 
ways said: “Here we are again.” And so the day was 
passed in the company of old friends; a rabbit chewing 
some buds sat on his hindlegs to look me over, but went 
on with his dinner when I merely said “Hello, Bunny,” 
and did not go his way. 

On the hillsides the arbutus was about ready to un- 
-fold its buds, while in an old garden the 


“Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty,” 


were already in bloom. Surely spring was here. 

Next day there was a blizzard. The wind tried to drive 
the snow away, but only succeeded in making things 
worse, I got out my snowshoes, but the snow turned to 
rain and there was a sea of slush in city and country, 
and there were short rations for bluebird, robin and 
blackbird, as well as a chill on the skunk-cabbage bloom 
and the daffy-down-dillies, not to mention a hopeful 
snowshoer. . 





Canadian Salmon Rivers. 


Quesec, March 4.—Salmon fishermen who go to the 
streams on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
will be glad to know that in place of the steamship Ot- 
ter, which was wrecked last autumn, arrangements have 
been made by the Dominion Government for the carriage 
of mails, etc., to the Labrador coast during the coming 
season by the larger and more expeditious steamer St. 
Olaf, which has hitherto plied between Quebec and the 
Magdalen Islands. This will probably prove a great bo- 
nanza, too, for the provincial government, which has a 
number of large and important salmon rivers in the east- 
ern extremity of the Province still unleased. Some of 
them have deteriorated somewhat in late years, through 
excessive netting, but it will not take long to replenish 
them, and one of them, the St. Paul, used to furnish 
50,000 salmon annually to the net fishermen. There are 
also still unleased the St. Augustine, the Big Romaine 
and the Washecootai. These and others on the same 
shore will likely be offered at auction during the coming 
summer. 


See announcement of the Woodcraft Magazine enlarge- 
ment of the Game Laws in Brief, 


“Did you see . 
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The™Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, March 17, 1899.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion has completed twenty-five years of its history, and 
the quarter-centennial was observed by a reception and 
banquet at Young’s Hotel last evening. There was the 
usual large attendance, and the arrangements being care- 
fully made, the proceedings went off with great eclat. 
Hon. George W. Wigin, the president, occupied the 
chair, and at the guests’ table were seated Hon. George 
H. Lyman, Collector of the Port; Hon. George E. Smith, ° 
President of the Senate; Judge James M. Barker, of the 
Supreme Court; Rev; Dr. Arthur Little, ex-Judge James 
R. Dunbar, Hon. L. T. Carleton, Fish Commissioner of 
Maine; Edward A. Samuels, Col. H. T. Rockwell, John 
Fottler, Jr., and Benj. C. Clark, ex-presidents of the as- 
sociation; Wm. A. McLeod, president of the Megantic 
Club; A. B. F. Kenney, president of the Worcester Fish 
and Game Club; M. E. Hawes, president of the East 
Weymouth Fish and Game Club; Wm. B. Phinney, of 
the Lynn Sportsmen’s Club, and Dr. C. W. Raymond, 
president of the Rehobath Farmer’s and Sportsman’s 
Club. There was plenty of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, a triple quartette organized by Thomas H. Hall, 
a member of the association, being a novel and decidedly 
successful feature of the entertainment. The speaking 
was of a high order, the address of President Wiggin 
being a singularly complete, though brief history of the 
association from its organization to the present time, 
showing its periods of depression as well as its splendid 
suecess. In full it is as follows: 

Fellow-Members of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 

Protective Association: 

To-night we celebrate the completion of the first twen- 
ty-five years of our existence as a corporation, and I trust 
I shall be pardoned for referring somewhat briefly to the 
salient points of our history as an Association. 

To most of ws the early history of our organization 
must be new and interesting, for time has dealt no less 
harshly with our membership than with the rest of crea- 
tion. Of the charter members named in the act of in- 
corporation, only one survives, and he has ceased to be a 
member of our Association. Of the seventy-five or more 
who enrolled themselves as members at the beginning of 
our career, only three have retained their membership to 
the present time. They are Col. Horace T. Rockwell, Henry 
H. Kimball and Daniel T. Curtis. Of all our members at 
the present time their experience alone covers the entire 
period of our existence, and I profoundly regret that it 
did not fall to the lot of one of them to stand in this 
place in my stead to-night, for no one can speak of past 
events so clearly and accurately as he who has actually 
participated in them. They are with us, however, and I 
trust that we shall have the pleasure of listening to them 
before our festivities are over. 

Our organization was chartered by our Legislature by 
an act which became a law March 18, 1874, under the 
name of the Massachusetts Anglers’ Association. 

It was incorporated, as set forth in its charter, “For the 
purpose of securing and enforcing proper restrictions 
upon the taking and killing of fish, shellfish and bivalves, 
the promotion of fishculture, and the introduction of new 
species. and varieties of fish, and to disseminate informa- 
tion relating thereto.” Three vears later the name was 
changed to the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association, and its purposes were enlarged so as to in- 
clude the protection and propagation of game as well as of 
fish, shellfish and bivalves. 

The original act was passed by the House, March 10, 
1874. and is attested by John E. Sanford, Speaker; by 
the Senate, March 17, 1874, and is attested by George B. 
Loring, President; and was approved by the Governor, 
W. B. Washburn, March 18, 1874. The persons named 
in the act were: John P. Ordway, C. Warren Gordon, 
Charles Stanwood, Elnathan Delano, James Walker, 
James P. Richardson, Walter M. Brackett, Baylis San- 
ford, John F. Mills. 

The first meeting under the charter was held at the 
Parker House, in Boston, March 30, 1874, at which meet- 
ing all the charter members were present. At this meeting 
a president, secretary and treasurer were elected, and a 
constitution and code of by-laws adopted. 

The following vote was then passed: “That all persons 
who are now members of the Massachusetts Anglers’ A<- 
sociation, organized Feb. 7, 1873, and who shall sips the 
constitution and by-laws of the Association in“the r:.i! 
membership be, and they hereby are, elected member 
thereof.” The meeting was then adjourned to Codman 
Hall, April 3, 1874, the date fixed by the by-laws for the 
annual meeting. 

At the meeting held April 3, after the reading of the 
records, a recess was taken to enable those members of 
the old organization who desired to sign the constitution 
and by-laws, and the record states that “seventy-five per- 
sons responded on the roll of membership.” The meeting 
then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
Among the officers elected was the Hon. Thomas Talbot, 
then Lieutenant-Governor, who was elected first Vice-Pres- 
ident. Mr. Talbot by successive elections continued to 
hold this office until the time of his death, in 1885. 

Before the month expired, by the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Washburn, Mr. Talbot became Governor of the 
Commonwealth. This office he held by election in 18709. 
So that for a portion of the time of our existence, nearly 
two years, a Governor. of the Commonwealth has not 
deemed it beneath his dignity to serve as one of our vice- 
presidents. 

~ If the character of an organization is to be judged by 
the character of its members, and I think it ought to be, 
we may justly take pride in the high standard of our own 
Association; for it has carried upon its roll of member- 
ship the names of no less than five Governors of the Com- 
monwealth, namely, Thomas Talbot, William Gaston, 
Alexander H- Rice, Oliver Ames and J. Q. A. Brackett. 
Among the distinguished names which adorn our roll of 
membership may be found those of Prof. Alexander Agas- 
siz, Prof. F. W. Putnam, Hon. Theodore Lyman, Hon. 
Henry L. Peirce, Hon, John E. Thayer, Hon. Daniel 
Needham, Judge Chas. Levi Woodbury, Judge Asa French 
and many others, which I will not take time to enumerate. 

I do not refer to these things in any boasting or vain- 

glorious spirit, but rather to show you what the member- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Marcu 25, 1899. 


ship of this Association has been, in order that we of 
the present day may strive to maintain and carry forward 
that high standard which our predecessors have trans- 
mitted to us. ‘ 

Numerically considered, our membership has been some- 
what varied. Starting in 1874 with 75 members, our 
numbers constantly increased until at the end of three 
years we carried upon our rolls 512 names, divided as fol- 
lows: Honorary members, 56; life members, 16; yearly 
members, 440; whole number, 512. 

Following the year 1877, the decrease in membership 
was rapid. At the annual meeting in 1880 only eighteen 
members were present, and the following year only twen- 
ty. Twenty-two members resigned in one month, and 
meetings were frequently adjourned for want of a quorum. 
In 1880 the membership probably did not exceed 100. 
From 1880 to 1885 there was a slight gain in membership, 
but the Association was in*so precarious a condition that 
at the annual meeting in 1885, four different members 
were severally elected to the office of president before 
that office could be filled. For the next five years the 
membership rapidly increased. In 1889 102 members 
joined the Association, 52 jointing at one meeting. In 
1891 we carried more than 500 upon our rolls. ; 

Since 1891, owing to hard times, and a more rigid en- 
forcement of our by-laws as to the payment of the annual 
dues, our membership has somewhat fallen off. We now 
carry upon our rolls 230 members, and our numbers are 
again steadily increasing, 20 new members having 
joined us within the last two months. 


Our financial condition has, of course, varied some- 
what with our membership. Starting in 1874 with a bal- 
ance of $173.41 in the treasury, at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1808, the treasury showed a balance of about $1,500 
on the debit side of the account. The officers of the 
Association, aided largely by the energetic efforts of one 
of our present members, Mr. Ivers W. Adams, by sub- 
scriptions and contributions, succeeded in raising enough 
money to wipe out this deficit before the annual meeting in 
April of that year. The treasurer’s report at that meet- 
ing showed a balance of $77.47 in the treasury. 

From that time to this the treasurers’ reports present 
an unbroken series of balances in the treasury at the end 
of each fiscal year. | 

In 1879 our constitution was amended by inserting a 
provision that “so per cent. of all surplus money in the 
treasury at the end of each year shall be added annually 
to the Association Fund.” As to the purpose of this 
fund, our records are silent, and for ten years from its 
enactment, this provision of our constitution seems to have 
been overlooked, or entirely ignored, but in 1889, some 
of our members insisted upon the observance of this pro- 
vision, That year one-half of the surplus of $500 was set 
apart and deposited in the savings bank as a fund. From 
that time to the present a similar deposit has been made 
at the end of each year, so that at the present time that 
fund amounts to $2,866.92. - 

From its beginning, the Association became actively en- 
gaged in carrying out the objects for which it had been 
chartered. The records show that the attention of its 
members was early directed to such subjects as the 
preservation of fish in our inland lakes and streams, the 
decrease of fish in Massachusetts Bay, the destruction of 
lobsters on our coast, the preservation of trout in our 
streams, and the seining of smelts in our bays. 

That there was abundant need of action on the part 
of some one is shown by the following lines, which I have 
copied from those records: “But the most important 
phase of the subject relates to the future supply of fish. 
Last year (1874) we were nearly deprived of smelt; full- 
grown lobsters are now almost unknown; while trout and 
salmon have hardly yet, under the influence of stringent 
protective laws for-several years, recovered from the ef- 
fects of their almost total annihilation by being caught 
while in spawn, before the laws were enforced.” 

From the beginning our records show an earnest, per- 
sistent and disinterested endeavor on the part of the As- 
sociation to secure such laws as would tend to the preser- 
vation and increase of our useful food fishes for all the 
people of the Commonwealth, and to see that those laws 
are enforced. 

At the very first meeting of the Association a-com- 
mittee was appointed to secure a law prohibiting the sale 
of fish, particularly trout, during the close season. 

At that tinge, while we had a close season on the tak- 
ing of trout between Sept. 20 and March 20, it was law- 
ful to sell trout taken in other States, during that time. 
This led to protests from other States, as well as to great 
abuses under the law of this State. 

Trout caught in this State were openly sold in our 
markets during the close season, but it was impossible 
to convict the seller in our courts, because of the difficulty 
of proving that the trout sold were caught in this State. 

The committee secured the passage of a law making 
the close season from Aug. 20 to March 20, but in other 
respects it was as defective as that of 1896. which it 
superseded. No convictions could be secured under it, 
and for the same reason as before. 

In 1876 George D. Robinson, afterward Governor, was 
a member of the Senate from the Second Hampden Dis- 
trict. He drafted a law, and aided in its passage through 
the Legislature, absolutely prohibiting the sale or pos- 
session of trout, landlocked salmon, and lake trout, dur- 
ing the close season, which was made from Oct. 1 to April 
1 in each year, and made the possession of such fish during 
the close season prima facie evidence of a violation of 
the law. Many and fierce have been the contests of our 
Association over proposed modifications of this law, but 
its main features have remained unchanged to the pres- 
ent time, and stand as a testimony to the skill and sagacity 
of our departed Governor. ee 

Year after year committees from our Association have 
gone to the Legislature and asked for wholesome legisla- 
tion for the preservation of our fish and game. Year after 
year those committees have succeeded, little by little, un- 
til at last our laws are beginning ‘to assume an effective 
condition. Those laws to-day are by no means what they 

should be, but they are infinitely better than they were 
when the work of this Association —— 

Our records abound in instances of convictions secured 
for violations of our trout laws, our smelt laws, our 
lobster laws, and other game laws. : 

One of the cardinal principles of our Association is the 
dissemination of information upon fish and game culture 


and fish and game protection; and the degree of unfa- 
miliarity with those subjects which we encounter when- 
ever we attempt to secure some wholesome legis'ation, 
leads to the conclusion that we have still another broad 
field for useful work. From a somewhat cursory exam- 
ination of our records, I estimate that from fifty to sev- 
enty-five lectures have been delivered before the Associa- 
tion during the twenty-five years of its existence. These 
lectures have been largely upon subjects connected with 
our work, and from them we have received and dissem- 
inated a large amount of useful and valuable informa- 
tion. In the dissemination of this information to the 
public, the press has ever been generous in the aid which 
it has rendered.to our cause. It has done more for us 
than we have had any right to expect; and I hereby take 
this occasion publicly to express to the press our hearty 
— of the favors which we have received at its 
ands. 

At the second meeting of the Association, held April 
17, 1874, it was decided to have copies of the game laws 
printed for distribution throughout the State, with the 
following notice: ‘The executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anglers’ Association hereby give notice that 
the provisions of the above law will be strictly enforced, 
and any person giving information of the violation of the 
same will confer a favor by addressing C. Warren Gor- 
don, 47 Bromfield street. All communications will be 
considered strictly confidential. By order executive com- 
mittee, Massachusetts Anglers’ Association.” 

The practice thus begun has been followed ever since. 

But our work has not been confined to securing and 
enforcing laws and disseminating information. In 1800 
we decided to enlarge our sphere of action, and at that 
time commenced the work of introducing into the Com- 
monwealth new species and varieties of game birds, and 
thus far we have purchased and set free in various locali- 
ties in the State more than 4,000 birds, consisting of 
pinnated grouse, sharp-tail grouse, and southern and 
western quail. In going over our records, I have been 
more and more surprised to see how closely our aims 
and purposes have been intertwined with the policy of the 
Commonwealth. 

In securing advanced positions our Association has al- 
ways been found in the first ranks, and there I am sure 
it will always be found as long as it has an existence. 
For the future our prospects are bright. We close the 
first quarter of a century of our existence with an in- 
creasing membership, a full treasury and plenty of work 
before us. Let those who shall round out the next quarter 
of a century show a record as much better as they can. 

President Wiggin proposed the health of President 
McKinley, which was drank with all the honors, and 
Collector Lyman followed with a brief speech. Presi- 
dent Smith, of the Senate, spoke for the Commonwealth, 
and Judge Barker made a capital speech from the sports- 
man’s standpoint; he commented on the work of the as- 
sociation in the matter of fish and game protection. Col. 


Rockwell briefly referred to the work of the Association - 


and proposed a sentiment to the memory of ex-Gov. 
Robinson, one of its stanchest friends. A letter was 
read from Gov. Rollins, of New Hampshire, regretting 
his inability to be present, and then the Rev. Dr. Little 
made a speech that placed him in the same class with the 
clergymen who have been guests in former years—gen- 
tlemen of the cloth who enjoy a day in the woods and on 
the streams and know how to describe the pleasures 
thercof. Commissioner Carleton congratulated the Asso- 
ciation upon the work it had accomplished and said that 
the Maine Association had never asked for a law relat- 
ing to fish and game that was not granted by the Legis- 
lature. There was one very important matter he wished 
to bring to the attention of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, and that was the urgent necessity for a law to pre- 
vent the sale in Massachusetts of deer, moose and cari- 
bou killed illegally in the State of Maine. That was a 
crying evil, and one that should be summarily stopped. 
President McLeod said the Megantic Club and the Mas- 
sachusetts Association had much in common and should, 
as they no doubt would, work together in harmony for 
the common cause. Ex-President Clark brought the ex- 
ercises to a close with a short, snappy speech, urging re- 
newed energy for fish and game protection. 
Wm. B. Smart. 


The Laurentian Club. © 


Tue first annual dinner of the Laurentian Club was 
held at the Holland House, on Friday last, some sixty 
members of the club participating therein. Three of the 
club guides from the St. Maurice district of Canada were 
brought in after dinner had been served, and enlivened 
the proceedings by giving a number of French-Cana- 
dian songs. The unavoidable absence of Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, a member of the club, and a talented author 
of “The Habitant’”’ and other poems, was much re- 
gretted. Mr. W. H. Parker, managing director of 
the club, was present from Lac la Peche, and so was 
Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, of Quebec, who responded 
to a toast in the absence of Hon. S. N. Parent and 
Mr. L. Y. Joncas, and was invited to talk about his 
favorite fish, the ouananiche. Capital speeches were 
made by Dr. Huntingdon, by Mr. Justus Coles and 
others, but for that poetic diction so characteristic of 
the best literature of angling, the opening specch of 
the President, Mr. Joseph W. Howe, was the piece de 
resistance. In , Mr. Howe said: 

Gentlement of the Laurentian Club and Brother An- 
@lers: It is my privilege and my very pleasant duty 
to bid you welcome, and to say thrice welcome to those 
who have come down from the Laurentian land—the 
club house—the happy fishing ground. 

This is a notable occasion, it being the first dinner 
of the club. We have had many “meets” at the club 
grounds, as the sportsmen say, but no meetings. It 
is our first general gathering. , 

For the first time we have the opportunity to see that 
expert as the members are in casting flies, “there are 
no flies-on the members.” 

I shall not occupy your time by ns a long line 
of remarks. Others will follow me, and I am sure the 
click of their verbal reels will be sweet music to your 


ears. 
I should be glad if I could transport you in imagina- 
tion to-night to’ the club itseli—to the charming Lac 


la Peche and its spacious hall, with the huge granite 
chimney and the wide, hospitable fireplace, heaped with 
the blazing hemlock logs, whose crackling is, as Thoreau 
says, “like mustard to the ear”; to the beautiful Cing, 
nestling in its amphitheater of mountains; across the 
forest trail to the wild, swift Mattawan; up the rocky 
gorge of the Castor Noir, to quiet Lac Dunbar, and 
its cabin, standing lonely on its shelf of sand; up to 
the Grand Castor Noir Lake, with its many green- 
wooded islands—the gem of the wilderness—to the Wes- 
soneau, with its rushing streams and its lakes, its pict- 
turesque scenery, and then down the lordly St. Maurice. 
But ‘it is not given to man to adequately describe the 
beauties of the Laurentian scenery in prose—at least not 
to me. In poetry our own Dr. Drummond has charmed 
us with his descriptions. 

You will naturally expect me to speak of the club; 
but in doing that you must excuse me from telling “fish 
stories.” For eleven consecutive summers I have visited 
the club. After my first visits I used to tell my ex- 
periences in my enthusiasm for the new found sports- 
man’s paradise to my friends and acquaintances in the 
city, but I soon learned by visible signs that I was im- 
perilling my reputation for veracity. To-night I shall 
confine myself to facts, especially as I see before me 
many fishermen who could always give me odds in the 
line of “fish stories.” 

I can say without fear of contradiction that the club 
is a marvel among clubs. It sprang into existence in 
the year 1886 under a charter from the Government 
of the Province of Quebec. 

The original idea was evolved from the brain of Mr. 
William H.- Parker. He went through the country 
and had the good judgment to select the best location 
for such a club. His associates were gentlemen of 
the best Canadian stock. When they had secured their 
franchise, they were generous enough and hospitable 
enough, and may say wise enough to open 
their arms and hearts to us of the States, and 
Teceive us to the énjoyment and the develop- 
ment of the chartered privileges. As you know, our 
lease covers the waters, with riparian rights. Sometimes 
the question is asked: How many acres are covered 
by the lease? I do not know—the land has never been 
surveyed, but in that forest-clad country land is com- 
puted in square miles. How many lakes are there? I 
do not know. Scattered among the hills in the forests, 
only the loons and wild ducks and the great birds that 
soar toward the clouds can see them all. 5 

The club so carefully enforces the fishing laws of the 
Province that the lakes will continue to be prolific of 
fish. The country is a land of lakes, rivers, forests 
and mountains; still in its primeval wildness and rugged 
beauty, with a.soft summer climate, a land tempting 
to the sportsman, the lover of nature unsubdued, and 
the tired worker of civilization. 

We have a right to boast of the character of our 
membership. We have had the choice of the best club 
material in Canada, and in twelve States of the Union. 
Beside our camp-fires sit mémbers, representative men, 
from Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Knowl- 
ton; from Houston and Dallas, in Texas; from St. Louis, 


‘Columbus, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New- 


ark, Paterson, New York, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Hart- 
ford, Stockbridge, Troy, Burlington, Providence, 
Boston, Cambridge, and many other scarcely less 
important places. The membership comprises busi- 
ness men, merchants, editors, publishers, engi- 
neers, bankers, brokers, clergymen, physicians, law- 
yers. Our rolls show the names of seven clergymen, 
twenty-one physicians, and some twenty lawyers. 

The social life of the club accords with the character 
of its members. 

Thus established, we foresee a prosperous future. 

One of the happiest conditions of the club life is the 
perfect unanimity of feeling existing between the members 
living north and those living south of the boundary 
line, between the two countries. At the business meet- 
ings, by the camp-fires, on the fishing grounds, there is 
no Canadian member—no member from the United 
States—all are Americans, all are harmonious, recogniz- 
ing, first, always and only allegiance to the Laurentian 


~Club, a happy augury we are glad to believe of the cor- 


dial relations henceforth and forever to exist between the 
Dominion and the Union. 

Among those present at the dinner were: Joseph W. 
Howe, of New York, president of the club; W. H. 
Parker, of Lac la Peche, the managing director; Mr. 
E. T. D. Chambers, of Quebec; David B. Cowles and 
H. R. Wooster, directors; Dr. Geo. S. Huntington, 
Professor of Anatomy at Columbia College; Dr. L. R. 
Morris; F. H. Gibbens, treasurer of the Del. & Lac. 
R. R. Co.; Col. W. C. Church, editor of the Army and 
Navy Gazette; Richard Butler; S P. Avery; Joseph E. 
Gray, F. C. Wagner, Jos. Bushnell, Chas. P. rame, 
Justus Cowles, C. F. Ludington, Edwin W. Coggeshall, 
Jas. W. Cromwell, Robt. D. Farlee, A. E. Hart, of 
Hartford; Edw. Holbrook, Jos. P. Howe, W. H. Ken- 
yon, Jas. McCutcheon, L. A. Berin. 


The Pennsylvania Law. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Protective Association was held at the rooms, 1020 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, March 11, and 
was largely attended. Many matters of importance to the 
fish an ¢ interests were considered and acted upon. 
Messrs. M. G. Sellers, J. R. Sypher and William H. Burk- 
hardt were yinted a delegation to attend a public meet- 
ing to be in Hatboro, Pa., March 17, to advise and 


- assist in the formation of a fish and game protective asso- 


“tee Legis oe ive Com d a length 

islative mittee presented a lengthy report 
and announced having appeared before the Fish and Game 
Committee of the House in behalf of bills Nos. 220 and 
22%, which were favorably considered. 

ill No. 227 aims to codify and amend the various acts 
now on the statute books; to strengthen those which are 
weak; to correct palpable injustices both to the angling 
and commercial fisheries interests which now admittedly 
exist; to strengthen and make more understandable cer- - 
tain acts now notoriously obscure, and to so protect the 
fish that there will be a greater abundance for the use of 

whole the act is 





Marcu 25, 1899.] 


its provisions than the existing laws, becatise additional 
devices for catching fish, both game and food, are per- 
mitted, and because in several instances penalties have 
been reduced where before they were oppressive. In 
granting additional devices, for commercial fishermen, 
the Fish Commission has conceded as much as it is pos- 
sible to do without working serious injury to the future of 
the fisheries interests. Many commercial fishermen on 
the chief streams of the State freely concede this, and are 
satisfied to have the bill become a law as it is drawn. As 
long as the present minimum limit of 6in. bass and sin. 
trout is retained, it will be impossible to markedly in- 
crease the supply of same in the watets of this common- 
wealth, as every fish should be permitted to spawn at 
least once before being caught and killed. Section 17 is 
inserted with great reluctance by the Fish Commission, 
for the members believe the fish basket to be a device of 
greater destructiveness to fish life than any other, except 
explosives and poisonous substances. It was inserted as a 
comptomise atid after repeated conferences with residents 
on the Stisquehanna, who demand the privilege of using 
it. These have all agreed to the provisions as set forth, in- 
cluding the amount of license named. Should there be 
any modifications to. the. section it would be a great 
misfortune to the State, for the ptovisiotis named are as 
much as can be granted with the least datiger to the fish- 
ep Ranges 

ouse bill No. 220 is a measure designed to retain to 
the — for angling purposes, such private waters of 
the State as have not as yet come within the drag-net of 
control by private corporations for fishing purposes to 
the total exclusiveness of the public, and tends to break up 
an unpopular practice, which has closed most all of the 
“best” waters of the State. This measure appeals to the 
support of spottsmen and others in that it enlarges the 
water area for free angling tecteation, deals fairly with 
the land owner, adjusts the antioying and coristant re- 
curring differences arising over trespass, permits the State 
to liberally stock such waters atid by prohibiting fishing in 
the small rivulets or tributaries creates a nursery for an- 
nually rearing a supply of mature fish which in turn ad- 
mits of a reasonable possibility of bringing the main 
waters up to a standard affording good fishing to all 
thereby keeping within the borders of the State a vast 
sum of money which from the constant increasing 
tendency to lease by private corporations is driven away. 

House Bill No. 26, if passed, would create an effective 
warden service for the enforcement of all statutes govern- 
—— fish, game and forestry interests. 

he unfortunate loss of trout fry at the Allentown Sta- 
tion was discussed at length, and the Executive Com- 
mittee instructed to communicate with all applicants ac- 
cordingly. 

Attention is also called to a bill introduced in the House 
to repeal the act of March 24, 1868, which declared Hyners 
Run, a tributary of the West Branch of the Susquehanna, 
in the county of Clinton, a navigable stream for the dis- 
tance of eight miles up from its mouth. The object of 
this bill is the first step toward closing this stream to the 
public and prompt steps should be taken to defeat its 
passage. Being a public stream, the Fish Commission 
have not hesitated to furnish fry for the same, and it 
should be maintained as a public stream for all time. 

M. G. Severs, Sec’y. 

Hartsoro, Pa.—A large number of sportsmen of this 

lace assembled at the town hall on Friday evening, 
March 17, at 8 o’clock, in response to a call issued by Mr. 
R. G. Fretz, to discuss the subject of fish and game, and 
take such action as will improve the existing conditions of 
these several interests in this section. Messrs. M. G. 
Sellers, J. R. Sypher and Wm. H. Burkhardt, represent- 
ing the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association, were 
present, each addressing the meeting at length upon the 
benefits to be derived from such action, and the value 
of organization to bring about the results desired. Ad- 
dresses were also made by E. E. Shelly, R. G. Fretz and 
R. Hockman. The discussion was of great practical value 
to all and evinced a strong desire to more thoroughly pro- 
tect fish and game in this vicinity. Organization was then 
effected under the title of The Hatboro Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and the following officers elected: 
President, E. E. Shelly; Vice-President, R. G. Fretz; 
Treasurer, R. Hockman; Secretary, H. Watson. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws, 
and it is the purpose of the organization to procure a 
charter and the appointment of a warden. Application 
will be made for membership in the State Fish Protective 
Association, the delegates from which were accorded a 
vote of thanks for their instructions and assistance. 


M.::G:°S. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA FisH Protective ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, March 20.—We respectfully call attention to 
the following bills now pending in the Legislature, and 
would ask that your association take promot action con- 
cerning the same, urging your Senator and Representa- 
tive to work and vote for their passage. 

1. House Bill No. 22.—An act to prevent the pollution 
of the water supply of municipalities. 

2. House Bill No. 26.—An act making constables of 
townships and boroughs ex-officio fish, game and fire 
wardens, etc. 

3. House Bill No. 220.—An act for the encouragement 
of fishculture. This bill has the endorsement of the Fish 
Commissioners. 

4. House Bill No. 227.—An-act to declare the fish that 
are = fish and fish commercially valuable for food, to 
regulate the catching, encourage the propagation of the 
same, etc. This bill has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Fish Commissioners, and it should be passed with- 


out material t. 
bills should be defeated; please take 


The followi 
action accordi1 tt; 

1. House Bill No. 99.—An act making it lawful to use 
fish baskets or fish pots, set nets or outlines. This act, if 
passed, would work incalculable injury to tne fishery in- 
terests of this State, both as Seuie game and food fish. 

2. Senate Bill No. 61—An act amending the game law 
of. 1897. The game law of 1897 is, 5 Polite entirely 
satisfactory and should stand as it is. 

By order of the iati 


Howarp A. CHAN, 
Chairman of Executive and islati 


Committees. 
G. Setrers, Scc’y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


._ A Vermont Fish Lecture. 


CoMMISSIONER JoHN W. Titcoms, of Vermont. gave a 
lecture on fishculture before the farmers of Wheelock aid 
West Waterford the other day. 

After reviewing briefly the early history of the fishes 
‘of Vermont by illustrating that a little over 100 years ago 
the shad were abundant in the Connecticut as far as Bel- 
lows Falls, and the salmon ascended the Connecticut and 
its tributaries to their sources, the cause of the depletion 
in these waters and of other waters of the State were 
briefly mentioned and then the work of propagation of 
the trout and salmon was illustrated by the use of the 
steteopticon, views being thrown upon a large canvas. 
These views illustrated the collection of the wild trout 
on their spawning beds, the actual work of stripping the 
fish and fertilizing the eggs, the vatious stages of the 
eggs laid down in the hatching troughs and the stages 
of development of the little fish after the eggs had 
hatched. ‘ : 

After briefly illustrating the work of trout propagation 
as carried on in Vermont, views of hatcheries and prac- 
tical work of collecting fish and eggs of other fresh 
waters of the United States and also of various marine 
species was illustrated by views thrown on the canvas. 
It seetns a stupendous task, for instance, to attempt to 
stock the coastal waters of the Atlantic Ocean with cod- 
fish by artificial propagation, but this work is being 
carried on to-day by the United States Fish Commission. 
With the improved methods of fishing and the increased 
number of fishermen, the cod had been practically ex- 
terminated from the waters along the Massachusetts coast 
and fishermen had been penetrating further and further to 
the Grand Banks every year. With the work of artificial 
propagation, the cod are reappearing in the bays along the 
Massachusetts coast. 

Some very interesting views of the work of taking the 
Columbia River salmon of the Pacific Coast were also 
givett. 

It appears that there was once a time in Vermont and 
Connecticut when “shad were a petiny apiece,’ and the 
hired man stipulated in his contract that he should not 
be fed salmon more than a certain number of times per 
week. 

Nearly all the ponds of Vermont were originally in- 
habited by trout. These fish have been exterminated by 
the introduction of bass and pickerel. In many instances 
the waters were entirely unsuited to the introduction of 
the coarser varieties of fish, and, after the introduced bass 
or pickerel had exterminated the trout, they were un- 

* able to obtain sufficient food to sustain themselves, and, as 
a result, we have in some waters a long, slim and almost 
useless pickerel, and in some ponds bass which should 
gg weigh 4 or 5lbs., but which do not attain a weight 
of tb. 

The work of the State hatchery was reviewed, in which 
Mr. Titcomb stated that the commissioners had hoped to 
be able to begin the distribution of fingerlings instead of 
fry, and make plants of fish in the public waters of the 
State in the fall of the year, instead of in the spring. 
With the curtailed appropriation made by the last Legisla- 
ture, this work’ will be practically impossible. 

The talk was illustrated by about sixty-five views, most 
of them on the practical subject of fishculture in its 
various branches, but some of them contained some very 
fine natural scenery. 

The enemies to the propagation of fish were described 
showing how eggs naturally deposited by the parent fish 
are not only eaten by other fish, but by insect larvze, and, 
as a result, a very small percentage of the eggs naturally 
deposited ever come to maturity, while by artificial propa- 
gation from 90 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the eggs are 
fertilized and hatched for distribution. A trout weighing 
1lb., for instance, yields about 1,000 eggs. If she deposits 
these eggs naturally, only a small percentage will be 
fertilized, and of that small percentage many will be eaten 
by insect larve and by other fishes. Perhaps four or five 
fish, or even a larger number may mature from spawn 
thus naturally deposited. By artificial propagation these 
same eggs are taken from the parent fish, and out of 
1,000 eggs 900 little fishes can be distributed after they 
have arrived at an age when they can feed and take care 
of themselves. 

The importance of the fisheries of the United States 
was illustrated by the fact that about 1,000,000 men, 
women and children are employed in connection with 
the fisheries or products of the fisheries, and the annual 
product of the fisheries is valued at $50,000,000. 

Mr. Titcomb advocated protective laws well enforced 
and stated that protective laws could not be well enforced 
unless public sentiment is hack of them. !n addition to 
protecting the fish during their spawning seasons, the only 
method of restoring our waters to their primitive condi- 
tion or to even approach this condition is by artificial 
propagation extensively carried on. Vermont is appro- 
priating less than any other New England State for this 
kind of work. New Hampshire maintains eleven hatch- 
eries and Maine also supports a large number of hatch- 
eries and appropriates liberally for the work of fish and 
game propogation and protection. As a result of this 
work, the State of Maine estimates her receipts from that 
portion of the summer visitors who come purely for hunt- 
ing and fishing as something like $4,000,000, and New 
Hampshire estimates her income from the same sources 
at about $1,000,000. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Cuicaco, March 16—A correspondent of this city 
writes of the edible qualities of some fish as follows: 

Last week Mr. Fred Mather wrote about coot and the 
eating of them. I have eaten coot or mud hens over in 
Michigan in the fall of the year. If they are first skinned 
and then cooked, the.same as a duck, they are not bad 
eating. r 

I have never tried to eat the sheepshead (fresh-water 
drum) of the Great Lakes, but I am told by those who 
have tried them that they are tough and flavorless. I 
think it is this fish that is called in the Ohio Valley the 
white perch, which is used as a food fish by some of the 
people in that part of the country, who do not find the 
same objection to it that is found to the sheepshead of 
the Great Lakes. Difference in the conditions under which 
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fish live and the character of the water sometimes make 


quite a difference in the flavor of them. At certain sea- 
sons of the year there are caught at the falls of the Ohic 
River at Louisville, Ky., wall-eyed pike (pike perch) of 
say 6 to 15in. in length. These fish are locally designated 
as jack salmon, and are popularly supposed to be a dis- 
tinct kind of fish that are only found at or near these 
falls. As a matter of fact, they are found in nearly all of 
the tributary streams of the Ohio. I have caught them 
in the Rockcastle (which is a tributary of the Cumber- 
land River), where they seem to have a golden sheen on 
their scales when they come out of the water, and are 
called, locally, “golden salmon.” However, the Ohio 
Falls jack salmon, of length named above, are mighty 
good eating when freshly caught and fried, with the addi- 
tion of a little lemon juice or tartar sauce when served. 
They are of delicate flavor, and better than the same fish 
in the North. The large “wall-eyes” of the Ohio Valley 
are usually called white salmon, and are supposed by many 
to be a different fish from the jack salmon. Wall-eyes 
from the Maumee are designated as Maumee salmon. at 
Louisville, and are not considered, by the local epicures, 
as good as the genitiine jack salmon. Probably black bass 
are better eating if they are skinned before cooking, 
especially in the spring of the year. For some reason the 
skin of the bass, frequently in the spring, has a rank 
flavor, which is imparted to the fish when cooked with the 
skin on. Dogfish or Johnny Grindles are eaten by many 
of the negroes of the South. 

A party of my acquaintance tried to eat garfish once 
when out on a fishing trip, but told me he did not 
“hanker” after any more of it. In the interior of Ken- 
tucky many of the country people prefer the mud cat- 
fish to any other-fish found in their waters, for the reason 
that it tastes sweeter. I don’t know that the “mud- 
cat” is any greater scavenger than the lobster or than 
chickens, still I would prefer either of the last two. 

I notice in the Forest AND STREAM of this week an 
inquiry about fresh-water turtles. There are large num- 
bers of turtles in all of the streams of southern Michigan 
that I have any knowledge of, but I have never seen any 
of them in the trout streams in the northern part of the 
State. I do not know the proper name for these turtles. 
They are clean looking, and are caught for the market 
during the summer months by men who make a business 
of it. They are shipped alive, in stout sacks, to New 
York and Chicago, where I suspect they appear under the 
guise of “Terrapin a la Maryland” and “Green Turtle 
Soup” at various hotels and restaurants. I have seen 
these turtles on sale in Chicago. If you float any great 
distance on some of the streams of southern Michigan 
in the summertime you will see many turtles out on logs 
and on trees that overhang the water. They vary in size 
from quite small up to some old settlers that look as if 
they would weigh 15 to 2olbs. The large ones, when dis- 
turbed, will slip off of a log into the water so quietly and 
easily as hardly to leave a ripple on the surface. 

Then turtles are usually caught by the market-hunters 
in traps and in nets. The nets are short and»seem to be 
made of coarse cotton cord. I do not know just how 
they use them. The traps look something like short 
fyke nets with a piece of meat fixed inside for bait. I 
have seen many of these traps set in rather shallow 
water in rivers, but never: made any special examination 
of them. I have been told that a turtle was caught in 
the Kalamazoo River near Galesburg, Mich., some years 
ago that weighed 8olbs. ; : 

Last August, while fly-fishing for trout on the Middle 
Branch of the Pere Marquette in Michigan, I caught sev- 
eral speckled trout during a thunderstorm; and I have 
been told that this is something unusual. Kit Clark, in 
one of his books, says something like this (quoting from 
memory), “When a shower comes up you may as well 
quit fishing (i. e., fly-fishing) for trout. F. 


Gg he Sennel. 


Postponed. 
Charles E. Baer, in Philadelphia Press. 


Come along, old chap, yer. time’s "bout up, 
We got another brindle pup; 

T ‘lows it’s tough an’ mighty hard, 

But a toothless dog’s no good on guard, 
So trot along right after me, _ 

An’ I'll put yeh out o’ yeh misery. 











Now, quit yer waggin’ that stumpy tail— 
We ain’t a-goin’ fer rabbit er quail; 
Sides, you couldn’t p’int a bird no more, 
Yer =F pot blind an’ stiff an’ sore, 

An’ that’s wliy I loaded the gun to-day— 
Yer a-gittin’ cross an’ in the way. 


I been thinkin’ it over; ’tain’t no fun, 

I don’t like to do it, but it’s got to be done; 
Got sort of a notion, you know, too, 

The kind of a job we’re goin’ to do; 7 
Else why would yeh hang back that-a-way ? 

Yeh ain't ez young ez yeh once wuz, hey? 


Frisky dog in them days, I note, 

When yeh nailed the sneak thief by the throat; 
Can’t do that now, an’ there ain’t no nee 
A-keepin’ a dog that don’t earn his feed. 

So yeh got to make way fer the brindle pup; 
Come along, old chap, your time’s "bout up. 


We'll travel along at an easy jog— : 
Course, you don’t know, bein’ only a dog; 
But I can mind when you wuz sprier, 
’Wakin’ us up when the barn caught fire— 
It don’t seem possible, yet I know 

That wuz close onto fifteen year ago. 


My! but yer hair wuz long an’ thick, 
Whee ey pulled little Sally out o’ the crick; 
An’ it came in handy that night in the storm, 
We acnaies e ~_ . = a hig yg 

Purt Og, admit—bu y, 
Whar's'the ane talkin’, yeh had yer day. 


I’m hopin’ the children _won’t hear the crack, 
Er what'll I say when I git back? ; 
They'd be askin’ questions, I know their talk, 
An’ Fd have to lie "bout a chicken hawk; 
But the sound won’t carry beyond this hill; 
All done in a minute—don’t bark, stand still. 


that’ll do; steady, quit lickin’ my hand. 
Wists wrong with this gun, I can’t understand; 
Mu o th . See tks seatter with me. 
the agey’s ie. 
aw’ then stitch in the back—what! gittin’ old, too? 
The-di 


e—dinner—bell’s—ringin’—fer—me—an’—you. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 
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Revolver and Pistol Matches. 


Tue scores made in the different ‘competitions with pistol and 
revolver at the Sportsmen's Exposition were as follows: 
Match A—Any_ Revelver Championship.—Prizes: First trophy, 
value $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, $8. ¢ 
Arms.—Any revolver not over .45cal., with barrel not over Tin. 
exclusive pf cylinder. : 
Sights must be strictly open. Trigger pull shall not be less 
than 2%lbs. Number of shots: This match calls for five 6-shot 
targets, a target to consist of six consecutive shots. Targets: 
Standard American, 2%in. bull. Cleaning allowed between scores. 
Ammunition: Any ammunition allow Entrance fee for this 
match is $3. Distance, 20 measured yards. Ties will be decided 
by draw. Re-entries «llowed; five targets for $1, or 25 cents each. 


Dr A A Webber, Brooklyn ...............++.+ 60 59 SS 58 58—293 
Pr RH Sayer, New York citysrsprererery:1:00 BR OT OT 7-989 






No, 8—244. 


SCORE MADE BY F. C. ROSS, MADISON 


Point winners, any revolver: J. B. Crafton 3, Z. C. Talbott 4, 
P. D. Frazer 1, E. L. Salladin 2, H. M. Olney 1, R. H.Sayre 1, 
J. A. Dietz 1, C. S. Axtell 1, E. M. Gordon 6, G. E, Jantzer. 

Match B—Military Revolver .Championship.—Prizes: First 
trophy, value $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10. 

Arms.—Only military revolvers, which are regularly for sale, and 
which can be bought in the open market on the date of this cir- 
cular allowed, Sights must be open and fixed military sights 
with which the revolver is issued. Trigger pull: Not less than 
4lbs. Target was standard American, 2%in. black. Number of 
shots: This match called for five targets of 6 shots each, a target 
to consist of 6 consecutive shots. Cleaning allowed between 
scores. Ammunition must be the regular full-charge service car- 
tridge intended for this arm. Entrance fee $3, as in Match A. 
Distance, 20 measured yards. Ties will be decided by draw. 
Entries unlimited, at 25 cents each, five for $1. 





BO OE - ann vapcksc cnediocesvubenacnsesentapee 55 55 55 54—274 
A L Smith, Springfield oa 54 53 53 53—271 
C Smith, Springfield....... 54 D4 53 638-272 
Z C Talbott, Springfie! 53 53 51—269 


Point winners; military: Sumner Payne 1, Z. C. Talbott 3, A. 
L. Smith 1, W. L. Humphrey 1, R. S. Hale 1, F. W. Green 1, 
c. S. Axtell 1, J. B. Crabtree 1. 3 

Match C—Pistol Championship.—Prizes: First trophy, value, $50; 
second, $25; third, $15; fourth $10; fifth, $8. . 

Arms.—Open to all .25cal. pistols, barrel not over 10in. 

Sights strictly open, not over l0in. apart. Trigger pull not 
less than 2lbs. Targets same as in Match A. Num of shots: 
Best fite targets, 6 shots egch. Cleaning allowed between scores. 






Ammunition: Any .22cal. rim-fire. Distance, 20 measured yards. 
Entries unlimited, at 25 cents a target, five for $1. Ties will be 
decided by draw. 

tt) aoe - FF Fe ST 
eG AE nhac. wdhabiacnsabsds sense cnuwepeuen 56 56 55 65—278 
T B Crabtree..... es -57 56 54 54 54-275 
J W Christiansen........ ...57 6 BB 52—271 


Match D—Police Revolver Championship.—Prizes: First trophy, 
value $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, $8. 

Arms.—Only .32cal. police revolvers, which are regularly for 
sale, and which can be bought in the open market on the date of 
this circular, allowed. f " 

Sights must be open and not over 6in. apart. Trigger pull not 
less than 2lbs. Number of shots: Five best targets, 6 shots 
each, consecutive. Targets: Standard American, 4in. bull. Clean- 
ing allowed between scores. Ammunition: .Only factory ammuni- 
tion allowed, full charge. Entrance fee, $3, as in _ Match A. 
Distance, 2yds. Ties will be decided by draw. Entries un- 
limited, targets 25 cents each, five for $1. 





Doe WE chic. sinks. Sqdcena seine seas Sewes ose 57 57.57 57 S7—2s5 
H S. Seely.. 58 57 5 54° 53—277 
KE Wilson yyecescvrspepepeerreseeserepecserees yy OT BS G2 G2 6-266 


. 








SQUARE GARDEN. TOTAL, 2425; POSSIBLE, 2500. 
J A Dietz, New York city ......cccccccssccees 57 57 56 56 56-282 H M ET car annsaarenesesnerseeeseceesnses eed 54 53 52 52—265 
A Stine, New York city pabesp abuse vesaednes ee Fe 7 > | EFM Ns crh lin taxynsenscadecacden” 52 52 51 49 49—253 
C Smith, Springfield, Mass...............+++++8 § Point T s ies.—Any revoly is 
E L Salladin, Utica, N. Y....ccccccccccsecc, 58 5S 88 65 4-276 oiat Target Contest for Trophies.—“Any revolver, distance Syds., 


point target, 2%in. black; count, 1, 2, 3. 
Number of points: To win trophy 50 points shall be made on 
this target. Entrance fee, 25 cents for 5 shots; re-entry allowed. 
Pistol, .22cal: Conditions the same as in Any Revolver. 
Military: distance 20yds., point target, 2%in. black; count, 1, 2, 3. 
Number of points: To win trophy, 30 points shall be made on 
this target. 
Entrance fee 25 cents for 5 shots; 


1 re-entry allowed. 
Police revolver: 


a" Distance 20yds., target 4in. bullseye; count, 
Number of points: 50 points to win trophy on this target. 
Entrance fee 25 cents for 5 shots; re-entry allowed. 

xs Keller 1, G. Bancroft 1, Dr. A. H. Stillman 1, J. T. 
Hen 1, H. S. Seely 2,-J. W. Christiansen 1, C. S. Axtell 
1, S. B. Piercy 1 


Point, police: C. Windelstedt, C. S. Axtell. 
There was a contest in the Smith & Wesson gallery, in the 
Sportsmen’s show, between members of the daily press of New 


York, for a S. & W. revolver. 
A F Aldridge, N. Y. Times......... 0109999 8 8 7 T86 
O’Neil Sevier, Evening Sun.......... 0999998 8 8 7-86 
C Carter, Me Me Ava 0.6 ph> shee 99988 8 8 8 7 TB 
D Kirby, World... Dvadsheamn teneee -§99999775 538 
B Paret, Commercial Advertiser....10 9 777776 6 6—T72 
G E Stockhouse, Tribune............ 988 8 8 8 76 6 OE 
P P Sheehan, Mail and Express..... 9998655 5 5 56 
eo cncuerakceaseosus © 99877555 5 06 
W B Hanna, Press............ & 88765900 0 043 
H A Logan, Associated Press 6554444 0 039 





Exposition Rifle Tournament. 


The scores made in the rifle competition at Madison Square 
Garden from March 2 to 15 are as follows: 

The conditions of the individual championship match were: Open 
to all, 100 shots offhand, 25-ring target, distance, 100ft.; any 
.22cal.’ rim-fire allowed. Entrance $5, including season ticket to 
Sportsmen’s show. Only one entry allowed to each competitor. 
Competitors shot their ten strings as they desiréd. Prizes: First, 
championship trophy and $20; second, ; third, $20; fourth, $15; 
fifth, $12; sixth, §10; seventh, $8; eighth, $8; ‘ninth, $6; tenth, 
$6; eleventh, $5; twell 
oss 


F.C. R L. P. Ittel 2417, H. M. Pope 2413, L. Buss 
2412, L. Flach eee ee fe eee 
Tewas 2990, Dr. W. 'G. Hudson 2389, G. Schlicht 2386, H. Holges 
2386, Dr. A. A. Stiliman 2382. 

Premiums: G. Zimmermann 368, H. M. Pope 367, L. Buss 364. 

The continuous match was o to all, off-hand, on 26-ring target, 
100it. di » any .22cal. rim-fire allowed; entrance for ticket 
of three s & cents, re-entries unlimited, but only one prize 
can be won by any one shooter. Two best tickets to count for 
pees, pret: zee, $0; tecond, SiS, nie, eure. 3: fifth, 

: >, Seventh, ’ 3 @ ; minth, ;. ten : ‘= 
eath, $83" twellth $8; thirteenth, $1; fourteenth, #1; Alteenth, 3; 
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sixteenth, $6; seventeenth, $6; eighteenth, $6; nineteenth, $5; 
twentieth, $5; twenty-first, $5; twenty-second, $4; twenty-third, $4; 
twenty-fourth, $4; twenty-fifth,. $3; twenty-sixth, $3; twenty-sev- 
enth, $3; twenty-eighth, $2; twenty-ninth, $2; thirtieth, $2. 

Premiums: or the best five tickets, $5; for the second best 
five tickets, $4; for the third best five tickets, $3. 

H. M. Pope 149, L. Buss 149, E. S. Pillard 149, G. Zimmermann 
148, H. Holges 147, Ms Dorrler 146, G. Dorr 146, L, P._ Ittel 
145, F. C. Ross 145, G. Schlicht 144, S. J. Lyon 144, H. P. Flagg 
144, L. P. Hansen 143, Nemo 143, Dr, Stillman 143, 'S. W. Burton 
142, L. Flach 141, G. Worn 139, W. A, Hicks 139, R. J. Youn 
138, H. D. Muller 138, Dr. W. G. Hudson 138, T. R. Geisel 136, 
J. G. Dillon 136, Dr. C. H. Burns 136, J. Facklamm 135, J. W. 
Christianson 135, J. Granizer 132, T. Traynor 93. 

Point Target or Practice Target, open to all.—Five shots for 25 
cents. The shooter scoring 60 points will be entitled to a fine 
trophy. Shooting off-hand; tickets unlimited. Trophies can be 
seen at the range. 

Spering, Burton, Schuckroft, T. H. Keller, Jr., Greene, T. H. 
Keller, Lentilhon, G, Zimmermann, H. D. Muller, Christianson, 
Schlicht, Flach, Bissett, Schorminghous, Beyer, Fussell, E. Keller, 
Van Allen, Buzzini, Lemcke, Buss, Dr. W. G. Hudson, Geisel, 
Bohn, Van Hagen, Ross, Hicks, Ballard, Frazer, Martin, Dutton, 
Pillard, Meyer, Rein, Dilger, Dr. Stillman, Gerard, Dorr, Oborst, 
Hansen, Jantzer, Flagg, Worn, O’Hare, Badenstahl, Young, 
Tewes, Lyon, Phelps, Holges, Bernins, Uhler, Connolly, Lenzin- 
ger, Horney, Stuber, Nemo, J Johnson, Goldthwaite, Kraus, 
Pope, Ittel, Dr. Barnes, Homrighausen, D. E. Johnson, Koch, 
Besson, Halterman, Dillon, a, Bischoff. : 

Bullseye T'arget.—Open to all, off-hand, on 4in. bullseye. Dis- 
tance 100ft. Any .22cal. rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance, 50 cents 
per ticket of three shots; re-entries unlimited. The best single 
shot by measurement to count. Only one prize obtainable by 
any one_ shooter. : 

First, $25; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, $8; fifth, $7; sixth, 
$6; seventh, $5; eighth, $5; ninth, $4; tenth, $4; eleventh, $3; 
twelfth, $3; thirteenth, $3; fourteenth, $2; fifteenth, $2; sixteenth, 
$2; seventeenth, $2; eighteenth, $2; nineteenth, $2; twentieth, $2; 
twenty-first, $2; twenty-second, $2; twenty-third, $2; twenty-fourth, 
$2; twenty-fifth, $2. dey : 

J. G. Dillon 13 points, L. Buss 15%, G. Zimmerman 16, F. C. 
Ress 16, G. Dorr 16, Dr. Stillman 16%, H. P. Flagg 17, Nemo 
18, J. W. Christianson 18, G. Schlicht 18, T. H. Keller 18, W. 
Koch 18%, H. M. Pope 18%, P. Wagner 19, L. Flach 19%, S. W. 
surton 20, J. Facklamm 21, H. D. Muller 21, M. Dorrler 21%, 
C. Meyer 22, O. Kinz 22, Pillard 22, W. A, Lempke, 25, W. A. 
Hicks 21%, L. P. Hansen 23. 


Colorado Springs Rifle Club. 


Cororapo Sprines, Colo., March 12.—The following is a list 
of scores fired in competition for the target rifle: 
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March 5.—Third handicap shoot of the Colorado Springs Rifle 
Chib for rifle “donated - J. Stevens Arms Co., open to club 
members and non-members as well: 
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Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San. Francisco, Cal., March 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yesterday was medal day for most of the clubs shooting at Shell 
Mound range. Germania Club was the center of the hottest 
fighting. The contest was four-cornered among Messrs. Schuster, 

tschig, Faktor and Dr. Rodgers. In the club medal contest, 
2 shots, only one entry, 25-ring target, the scores were: Utschig 
446, Schuster 440, Dr. Rodgers 438, and Faktor 435, 

In the Bushnell medal contest, 16 shots, only one entry, scores 
were: Dr. Rodgers 223, Utschig 219, Faktor 215, and Schuster 212. 

In the cash re-entry, 3 shots, highest scores were: Faktor 73, 
Utschig Dr. Rode s 72, Schuster 70. 

Seores of San Francisco Schuetzen Verein: 
~ Champion class, F. P. Schuster 438; first class, not won, none 
of the contestants making the requisite score; second class . Gef- 
ken 375; third class, Hears Stelling 378; fourth class, David 
Salfield 347; best first shot for the day, August Jungblut, 24; 
best Jast shot, John Utschig, 23. , 

At the ranges of the Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club the follow- 
ing scores were recorded: Two-hundred-yard rifle range, Columbia 

Experts: F,. E. Mason 66, F. O. Young 68, A. H. Pape 
73. sarpshooters: J. E. Gorman 76, M. J. ite 137. Marks- 
men: G. Mannel 79, E. N. Moore 91, Mrs. M. J. White 121, A. 
W. F jns 128, Mrs. Waltham 139, J. F. Twist 164, Mrs. Manne! 
177. ie temene all comers’ rifle 1 : A. H. Pape, 42, 42, 43; 
F. O. Young, 62, 74. Members’ rifle medal: G. Mannel, H, 109. 
Fifty-yard pistol range, Columbia sogpne Hapesis: J. E. Gorman 
38, Dr. ers 42, . Pape 44, M. Daiss 48, FL ©, Yours 
4, M. J. White 5. ooters: F.'C. Man 49. Marksmén: 








Possible 75 points, made by Louis Buss, of New_York city, in 
the Continuous match, with Peters .22 short Semi-Smokeless 
cartridges. , 





46 
Score of 75 out of a possible 75, made by E. S. Pillard, of New 


Britain, Conn., in the Continuous match, with Peters .22 short 
Semi-Smokeless cartridges. 





Possible 75 points, made in the Continuous match by H. M. 
Pope, of Hartford, Conn., with Peters .22cal. Semi-Smokeless 
cartridges. 


The targets herewith presented were made by Mr. Fred C. Ross, 
of the Elite Rifle Club, of Brooklyn, L. I. They represent a 
total of 2425 out of a possible 2500. This is a new world’s record 
for indoor gallery work at 100ft. Mr. Ross used a Stevens’ rifle 
and Peters .22 ghort semi-smokeless cartridges. This is the am- 
munition also used by twelve winners in the individual cham- 
pionship, including the first eight. The possible scores of 75, 
made by Messrs. fr. M. Pope, L, Busse and E. S. Pillard, who 
tied for honors in the continuous match, are also herewith il- 
lustrated. 


Mrs. George Mannel 59, J. F. Twist 102, Mrs. C. F. Waltham 
103. Siebe pistol medal: ©. M. Daiss, 42, 51. Daiss all comers’ 
and Jacobson medal for .22 and .25cal. rifle: George Mannel 
24, rs. C. F. Waltham 49, J. F. Twist 62. Roget. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made by members of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Association in regular competition at Four-Mile House, Read- 
ing Road, March 19. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the German 
ring target. Gindele was high on the champion sore with 217. 
Drube wins the Dietrich medal for March with a score of 67 on 
the honor target. Strong, variable winds blew from 5 to 8 o'clock 
all day: 

Champion score: 


ED pd ekectdesccated sect ccacenccs 22 24 22 19 21 22 17 25 23 22—217 
ata lakotns che dads pbtcactancan 18 22 23 12 19 16 25 22 22 20—198 
Rls sth thediess cococgigenepess 24 19 13 15 17 26 16 24 16 21—190 
EL: SEA e Onde addshicticdsesceddenes 10 23 20 21 16 21 25 14 23 20—193 
WINNS oa cavcudeeces eecsovecssas 22 22 23 25 19 22 19 19 23 18—213 
DENY Whi. cbueeeethcac pie Che pes usties 23 22 20 20 22 16 19 23 25 22—212 
PNG Sh zi tbcdesatossictrsvisacée 24 20 21 20 22 19 23 19 20 23—211 
ND, 55 iiaWae bs dnc boc cdcouebbsees 20 21 24 20 24 19 13 21 20 23—205 
MUNN So dclt gas detelenkaeeasincccscvacde 19 23 21 25 23 19 16 11 23 16—196 
SRP ada duda cc rnccehaceisacdics 18 24 23 18 21 2% 19 20 23 16—204 
Special score: Iiunor score. 
IIE 5 o's oheKoeses 23 23 21 22 24 25 22 19 25 21--225 24 22 24—.0 
WE Guckadeodeckes 18 16 23 22 21 22 21 19 23 21—206 18 17 24—59 
Uckotter oi.0.-s.00. 19 19 20 19 23 19 14 21 25 20-199 2 15 16—51 
Drabe cccccveicvede 23 23 21 20 17 23 22 26 16 17-207 23 23 21—67 
Weinheimer ....... 19 18 21 24 20 25 22 22 21 15—-207 22 20) 24-46 
Nestler .......+----19 20 21 24 17 23 22 24 23 23-216 #819 19 19-57 
Hasenzahl ......... 23 21 24 22 23 17 19 26 17 25—216—s«18 22 zz—42 
Maes i <zaex> 33 2 20 22 23 24 19 22 18 21 22 20-211 25 25 16—66 
runs ...... Bien sane 23 22 21 14 18 18 18 21 23 17-195 = 22:19 19-60 
Strickmier ......... 23 22 25 19 21 16 24 22 19 21—-214 25 22 19—66 





Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 


See announcement elsewhere. As the April issue will be gov- 
erned by the advance orders, it is requested that subscribers will 
order now either for the year or for the April number. 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Grap- Shooting 


It you want your shoot to be announced here send io 
notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 


_March 23.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Live-bird handicap of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, at Lyndhurst, N. k John Wright, Manager. 

_March 23.—Newark, N, J.—Regular club shoot of the East Side 
Gun Club. L. H. Schortemeier, Captain, 

March 26.—Pawling, N. Y.—Postponed shoot of the Pawling 
Rod. and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

_March 25.—Newark, N. J.—Monte Carlo shoot of the East Side 
Gun Club; main event 12 birds; 6 at 29, 6 at 3lyds. 

April 5-7.—Richmond, Va.—Tournament under management 
of W. C. Lynham. Targets and live birds. 

_ April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg, Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. . Runk, Captain. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. Entries close April 4. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 
Broadway. 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-27.—Kansas Coy, Mo.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices of 
Washington Park Gun Club; 
birds. alter F. Bruns, Sec’y. 

April 25-26.—Gretna, Neb.—Target and live-bird tournament; 
$200 added; open to all. H. M. Hardin and C. B. Randlett, 
Managers. 

April 2§-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

_May 2-5.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under.the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
tournament. C. F. Simmons, Sec’y. 

May. 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

_May 23-25.—Algona, Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ca for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 

res. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The annual spring tournament of the Chambersburg Shooting, 
Fish and Game Protective Association, to be held at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., April 4 and 5, rain or shine, will have events at 
targets and live birds. The programme is now ready for dis- 
tribution. On the first day there are sixteen target events pro- 
vided, with merchandise or money added in nearly all the events. 
The events vary from 15, 20 and 25 targets, with a total entrance 
for the day of $20.75. Targets 2 cents each. Four moneys. . There 
are three live-bird events on the second day. No. 1 is at 5 
birds, $3, birds included. No. 2 is at 10 birds, $5, birds included. 
No. 3 is the handicap event, 15 birds, $12, birds included, $150 
guaranteed if ten or more entries from outside the membership of 
the Chambersburg Club, and $100 if from six to nine enter under 
like conditions. If more than twenty men enter, the surplus 
will be added to first money, less 10 per cent. Four moneys. 
Birds 20 cents. Experts will be permitted to enter events in 
both targets and live birds on the same conditions as amateurs, 
as long as their scores compare favorably with less experienced 
shooters, but as soon as they exhibit the form which tends to 
discourage those of less skill, and thereby decrease the number 
of entries, they_will be handicapped so as to give amateurs an 
equal chance. Shells shipped in care of A. L. Sherk, Chambers 
burg, Pa., will be delivered on the grounds. 


added money; target and live 





_The programme of the three days’ tournament on targets and 
live birds at Blandon, Va.; on April 5, 6 and 7, can be obtained 
of W. C. Lyman, manager, Station A, Richmond, Va. There 
are eight target events on the first day, 170 targets in all, with a 
total entrance of $17; of these, No. 4, at 25 targets, $5 entrance, 
is for the State target championship. There are four live-bird 
events for the second day’s programme. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are 
respectively at 5, 7 and 10 live birds, entrance $3, $5 and $7.50. 
No. 3, for the State championship, at live birds, is at 50 birds, 
$10 entrance. There are eight target events for the third day, 
with a total entrance of $14.50. Purses will be divided accordin 
to the equitable system. Shooting will commence at 9 A. Me 
each day. 


John Wright’s invitation live-bird shoot, which takes place 
at Morfey’s grounds, Lyndhurst, N. on Thursday of this 
week, promises to be a great success. A first-rate lot of birds are 
sromised. There are three events on the programme: 5 birds, $3, 
irds included, at 25 cents; 15 birds, $10, birds included at 25 
cents, class shooting, handicaps from 26 to 32yds., and a miss- 
and-out, $2 entrance. In this event the shooters stand at the 
same distance as in the handicap, excepting that winners of 
first money therein shall go back one yard. Lunch will be served 
at the hotel. Trains leave Chambers street, at 7:30, 7:45, 8:30, 
9:30, 10:00 and 12:00. Trains leave foot of Barclay street at 
9:20, 10:40 A. M., and 12:40 P. M. Shooting will begin early. 


Under date of March 14, Mr. P. H. Jeannerette, captain of the 
Boiling Springs Gun Ctub, writes us as follows: “The E. C. 
championship cup race, Harold Money, vs. Oscar Hesse, will 
be shot on the Boiling Springs grounds, Saturday, March 25. 
In connection with the match, the Boiling Springs Gun Club 
will hold an all-day shoot. Come early, boys, bring plenty of 
shells and enjoy a good se sport. Diener will be served at 
club house at expense of club. Shooting to start at 9:30 A. M.” 


In_the mention of the 25 live-bird handicap fixed to take place 
at Charter Oak Park, Gloucester, -, on March 31, 2% to 
32yds., handicap, entrance $10, birds 35 cents a pair, Rose 
system, the address of Mr. Will K. Park was erroneously given 
as 345 Third street. It should have been 34 South Third street, 
Philadelphia. Entries should be sent to him, accompanied with 
$2.50 forfeit. 


Mr.' Harold Money has a busy week in the way of shooting 
competition. He has no less than three matches: one with 
Dr. Douglas the latter shooting at 50 birds to his 40; one with 
Dr. Canon, 100 birds a side, for $100, and one with Mr. O. Hesse 
at the Boiling Springs Gun Club’s grounds, on Saturday of this 
week, in competition for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the 
championship of the State of New Jersey. 


Admiral-Colonel Courtney arrived in New York early this week, 
and he reports excellent business in the Northwest during his trip, 
notwithstanding that the thermometer there was 52 degrees below 
zero—it may have been 62 degrees that he alleged. As to the 
cup of the Grand American Handicap, the irrepressible Admiral 
asserts that he will collogate it in proper time and place. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert was a visitor at Watson’s Park on Friday of 
last week. Our correspondent informs us that the wizard shooter 
of Spirit Lake shoots a Winchester repeating shotgun now with 
the deftness of manipulation and precision of aim which the best 
users of the weapon have attained. 


Zettler Brothers, whose fame extends wherever riflemen dwell, 
have arranged to move from their old quarters in the Bowe: 
to 159 West Twenty-third street, between Sixth and Sevent 
avenues... The new location will be much more convenient for 
their numerous patrons. 

Mr. Harry Chisholm, of Portland, Me., was presented with an 
elegant gold watch by his brother shooters, March ll, on the eve 
of his departure on a trip. 

The handicap committee of the Grand American Handicap will 
meet at the Astor House, New York, on March 6, at 10:30 A. M. 

Bernarp Warszs. 
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Riverton Cun Club. 


Riverton’s St. Patrick’s day shoot was opened early under 
particularly auspicious circumstances, a clear, bright day and a 
supply of snappy, quick birds that gave the cracks all they de- 


sired in the way of difficult targets. There was a fair attendance 
of experts, and those who came brought news of more to follow 
te-morrow; so the 100-bird handicap, the biggest fixture of the 
year, should bring together the best shots of several cities. 

The first day’s events, a 10-bird handicap sweepstake and a 30- 
bird handicap, brought out good lists of entries, and the work 
done was uniformly good. Edgar Murphy headed the New 
York contingent, and, though he said he felt as well as_ usual, 
he fell down badly in the Fest event, a 10-bird sweep. He was 
among the very lowest, with 7 kills. He did not contest in the 
30-bird contest, but will be on deck for the main event. Since 
long shoots are Murphy’s long suit, he can be depended on to 
be somewhere in the money, 

The shooters lost little time in needless practice, after arriving 
at the grounds, and a 10-bird, $10, event was quickly under way 
with fifteen entries. This brought out, among the other cracks, 
Godschalk, Jake Alburger, Junius Davis, arry Gemrig, Bob 
Welch and Edgar Murphy. The match was shot on grounds 
1 and 3, the shooters ian for choice, and in the face of a 
brisk northwester the first bird was liberated for Hunter, and 
promptly killed. 

Alburger and Gemrig alone came to grief in the first round, the 
first on a right-quarterer and the latter on a left-circler, that 
twisted right out of both loads. The second round saw Finletter, 
Johns and Watson go down in a row, while Murphy drew a right 
driver that faded like a shadow and escaped entirely unhurt. 

3o0b Welch was shooting in great form, and his kills were all 
clean and with the first barrel, the second being a safety shot 
each time. Dando shot well after the second bird, a turner, that 
bid defiance to the “southpaw” marksman and perched on the 
barn to think things over. 

Barker made a great kill of his sixth, a right driver, and Junius 
Davis staved in second money by a magnificent kill of his eighth, 
a twisting driver that sped like a Krag-Jorgensen bullet from the 
end trap. 

After aeal. the main event of the day was started, a 30-bird 
handicap, $25 entrance, and eighth contestants stepped up to the 
captain’s desk to enter. 

The shoot furnished a surprise, in the shape of J. B. Ellison, who 
kept up the good form he has lately been exhibiting, and carried 
away first money. He shot from the 28yds. mark, and it must be 
admitted got considerably the best of the birds; but two, at least, 
ot his kilis were of the sensational order, his sixth and twenty- 
fifth birds, both left-quarterers of the dashing kind that can usually 
carry away all the shot that hits them. 

Finletter made a great run from his sixth to his twenty-sixth 
inclusive, a stretch in which he drew any number of ugly birds 
and grassed them all clearly. Welch made four great kills of 
drivers, his tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth birds, all of 
which were of a type licensed to fool any one. He fouled on 
three left-quarterers, flying ahead of the wind and twisting awk- 
wardly as they left the traps. 

In the 10-bird match, Barker, Murphy, Davis, Gemrig, ‘Bucknell, 
Dando and Hexter started on No, 3 set of traps, the others shoot- 
ing on No. 1, each squad shooting 5 birds and then changing. 
The little wind there was came from the northwest, but was too 
light to make the shooting very hard. No. 1 traps face the north 
and No. 3 the south. 

In the 30-bird race, Barker, Upson, Godschalk and ‘Davis shot 
15 birds, on No. 3 grounds, and then changed with the other 
squad, who shot their portion on No. 1 grounds.. 

The opening event was at 10 birds, $10 entrance, 40, 25, 15 and 
10 per cent.: 

Barker, 28 


D A Upson, 30 ...2010222120— 7 










E Murphy, 30......2*22 7 E H Godshalk, 26. .222 2— 8 
J} H Davis, 27.....211202 9 RA Welch, 3)..... 222 22—10 
H E Gemrig, 26....01022121 8 J T Alburger; 26...0102211112— 8 
H Bucknell, 28....1010212222— 8 Clement, 29......... 2020210222— 7 
Douglass, 29 ...... 1021222222— 9 Johns, 27............ 102112*110— 7 
SS ee 220222222w Johnson, 27......... 2222220021— 8 


Hunter, 27 ......... 2202222220— 8 


No. 2 event_was at 30 birds, $25 entrance, 30yds. rise, cup and 40 
per cent. to first; 25 per cent. to second, 15 per cent, to third, 10 
per cent. to fourth: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Sircam Pub. Co. 
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Pe OE iia ois cs wkxpveccnvond O2222121*222221 
818454558125115 
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2102222**21112 0-25 
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LABIAL AAA STARR 
“ Douglass,”’ Dando, 29.........+0+ee000 z222z2201** 021181 
545518443555442 
APAPLARSKAAAZHK SY 
222012212* 2222 9-0 
254584148531411 
PSA PAPARUY LRA TRA 
“Hexter,”’ I Eckert, 27.........000ee000 21200111*%111200-10 


The Handicap. 


The sixth annual 100-bird spring handicap of the Riverton Gun 
Club, at Taylor’s Station, N. J., was a disappointment from two 
points of view. Scarcity oi entries and miserable weather. 
Among those expected to enter were at least ten of New York’ 
best wing-shots, but on Friday E. G, Templeton and W. W. 
Johnson were the only ones to putin an appearance. However, 
it was expected that more would show up for the big event, but the 
two above-named remained away, and no others came, which 
lessened the interest. ; 

The feature of the day’s sport was the making of high scores 
by those who did enter. Seldom if ever have so many high 
scores been made in one event on these grounds. The winner’s 
secre equaled the best score made in any one of the six handi- 
caps, D. A. Upson, of Cleveland, O., capturing first money with 
97 out of 100, and two fell dead out of bounds. The only time 
this has been equaled was by Fred Haley, three years ago. Last 
year a won first with 93 out of 100. i 

W. H. Bucknell, who lately joined the Riverton Club, gave 
Upson the hardest kind of a tussle, and was tied with him at 
75 birds, each having missed two. Bucknell lost two of his 
last 25, which put him one behind, and he was forced to be content 
with dividing second money with Clements, each killing 96. Barker, 
~~ won Friday's shoot, got but 92, and was beaten one bird by 


Park. . 
Robert Welch's showing was a surprise after his work on Friday. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


He lost four out of his first 75 and then went to pieces, losing 5 
of his last 25. 

There wete only nine entries for the big event. These were 
divided into three squads, each squad shooting at 33 birds on No. 
2 and No. 3 grounds, and 34 birds on No. 1 Pt. - 

Upson shot in remarkable form, killing 99 of his 100 birds, but 
two dropped dead just outside of the boundary. He also made 
the best straight score. After missing his 25th bird, which was a 
hard left-quarter_incomer, the Clevelander grassed 63 straight. 
Bucknell killed 51 straight, and Welch had a clean score until 
his 47th bird, a hard driver, dropped dead just over the wire. 
Bucknell’s shooting was remarkable from the fact that he only 
used his second barrel 29 times during the match. 

While the men deserve great credit for making the scores 
they did, they were aided by the conditions, which favored the 
shooters. The rain and darkness bothered the birds considerably, 
and made the mark easier than they would have been had the 
weather been fine. The birds were equally as good as on Friday, 
and had they been favored with clear weather and a slight breeze, 
the scores would have been smaller. 

The entrance in the event was $100, and the money was di- 
vided into four. Upson got the cup and 40 per cent. Bucknell 
and Clements took second and third money, and Park fourth. 
This left Barker and Welch, who each killed over 90, out of the 
money. An idea of how the men killed the birds can be seen 
by the high straight scores. Upson killed straight from his 20th 
bird to the end, but lost his 25th and 89th birds dead out. Bucknell 
killed 68 birds with one barrel, and killed straight from the llth 
to the 84th bird, losing his 62 bird dead out. Park got his second 
25 straight. Barker got all of his third 25, and Welch, after getting 
his first 25 straight, lost 4 in the next 50 and 5 out of the last 25. 

The men were in unusually good form, and the way they 
started in was evident that some good scores would be made, and 
there was no disappointment, for seldom has there been such bi 
scores made in ahandicapshoot. Outof the twenty entries expected, 
but nine faced the traps, and out of this number six got better 
than 90, and three better than 95. Three sets of traps were used, 
and the good and poor birds were about equally divided among 
the three, although those on No. 2 were said to be the easiest 
and those on No. 3 the hardest. 

Welch and Upson drew numbers together and started on the 
river grounds. Welch and Clements were the only ones to kill 
their first 25 straight, Bucknell getting 24. In the second 25 Welch 
and Clements each lost two, Bucknell and Upson ang straight, 
and at the end of 50 birds, Bucknell led by one bird. Upson 
then gave a great display of fine shooting by killing 25 more with- 
out a miss. Welch lost two dead out of bounds, and Bucknell 
one in the same way in this round, and on the 75th bird Upson 
and Bucknell were tied with but two misses. 

The closeness of the score between Upson and Bucknell held the 
crowd in suspense. The latter had many supporters, and every 
shot of both men was watched with great interest. Upson kept 
up his great work, and added 13 more straight to his string, 
making it 63 straight. He then drew a screaming right-quarterer, 
which he hit with both barrels, and the bird dropped dead over 
the fence. Bucknell was then one to the good, and his followers 
were jubilant. He drew a hard right-quarterer on his 84th shot 
and the bird twisetd out. This left the score at a tie. The young- 
ster added 5 more to his score, and then missed a fast left- 
quarterer. This lost him the match, Upson killing his last 11 
straight. 

While these two were fighting out the tie, Clements was shoot- 
ing in great shape, and got 24 out of his last 25, his only miss 
being a hard left-quarterer, and tied Bucknell for second money. 
Park, who finished third, had hard luck with his birds, killin 
98, and losing 5 of these dead out of bounds, finishing with 9 
kills. The scores: ’ . 

One hundred live birds, handicap rise, entrance $100, money 


divided, 40 i. cent. to first, 25 per cent. to second, 15 per 
cent. to third and 10 per cent. to fourth, A cup goes with first 
money: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Trap at Little Rock. 


Littte Rock, Ark., March 17.—In a drenching rain the follow- 
ing scores were shot. Considering the adverse weather conditions 
Brangg’s score of 21 out of 25 was a nice performance, this, too, 
for his second effort at the birds. Brizzolara and Peay are both 
novices, but Peay has had considerable experience as a field shot: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
41851245121283148515511221 


; PTEHPrant eqTadt 42-0 THAR TTS 
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Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 


_ Burraro, N. Y., March 18.—H. D. Kirkover killed 25 straight 
in the Audubon Gun Club’s badge shoot to-day. Geo. P. Mc- 
Arthur won Class B badge, and also the Hebard trophy event 
for the third time, and from all indications he will be very near 
the top at the finish of the last-named contest. U. E. Storey 
won Class C badge. 

Among the visitors yesterday was William A. Crosby, of Batavia, 
and the club’s former field captain; Alex. Forrester, who made 
application for a squad position for the club’s State shoot of this 
season, represented b essrs. Upson, Redwing, Steele, Forrester, 
Hogan, Elliott and red Wehl, of the Cleveland Gun Club. The 
West Virginia Gun Club, of Sisterville, W. Va., has also asked 
for privilege of being the first squad in State tournament, and 
has sent in the names of the following representatives: J. F. 
Mallory, Bowers, F. W. Mallory, Dode and T. Mallory. 

Following is See's santas 





Events: 46 Events: 123465 
Targets: Targets: 1615 * ** 15 
A Heinold..... G McArthur ...... 12 14 22 28... 
z eh. a : a Scosdeve * 9 22 28 .. 
ees BYNES onccccsece ae 
E Burkhardt....... i . ere na. Oa .. 
= Hammond....... E McCarney ....... rs | ee 
SEE dcaneesnvcspee H Kirkover ....... 15 13 25 29 14 
Talsma .........0.5 Leuschner ........ «. 919 18 lL 
Reinecke .......... SEM Subeuceess #2 9172%.. 
| eres EE Suprescisctse ov Sea 21 9 
EIR -cpocshae 
*Badge. **Hebard trophy. 4 





University of Pennsylvania Gun Club. 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., March 18—The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Gun Club shot off three events at their grounds, at 
Fernwood, to-day in a driving rainstorm. The scores, while 
fair, were not up to the usual average. 

Event No. 1, for the Wurts-Dundas cup, was won by W. M. 
Swain, with a score of 21 out of 25. Event No. 2, for the Wm. 
J. Swain_cup, was won by W. D. Neilson, 24 out of 30 

Event No. 3 for a Parker gun, was also won by Neilson, after 
a_tie with Parish and Singer. This is the gun won by the 
University’s first team, at Madison Square Garden last week in 
the intercollegiate match. It must be won by a member of the 
team three consecutive times to become his property. W. Moseley 
Swain, scorer. 


Wurts-Dundas cup: 











SUED eby shes eens beesscccessnevvetncvise’ 1111110111111011110011111—21 
Singer 0101111011110110111010100—16 
Neilson 1101000111100111011010000—13 
Parish 1001110101001011111000111—15 
Cooper 1111000011011111010111101—17 
Baldwin 1001001101110101110110101—15 
Ryan 1011110000010111001100000—11 

Swain cup: 

MUDD. : pi.ctoecchpepemsbteesnvecneca bin 101010101001111111111119101111—22 

BOGE: « cccccvecsccudapeyagnesvescesenon 100111111100011101100001111101—19 
Singer - OOlWLILIUVLILWiviliviviviiiti—cy 
Cooper - -001110010110011011111111100101—19 
Neilson + -101111211111110010111101011111—24 
Parish - -101001101100110010010111111111—19 
Baldwin - -111111101110010010110101010110—19 
Ryan - --110000100110100011001010011100—13 
UCPC ny Jscavesrgopksctebionsoee 111011010110100101001011300000—15 

Parker gun contest: 
Singer «.-.....:.. Mitdecccseseerdsas dtu + -1111101011101111101100111—19 
Neilson .. 19 
PACD > a inc sb eFositccnaece 19 


oVate secs 01101001111111 010—18 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


“The Oakley Handicap. 


March 16.—The Oakley handicap, at 25 live birds, $10 entrance, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds., took place at Elkwood Park to-day. There 
were eight entries. The trophy, a beautiful cup, presented by 
Miss Annie Oakley, was won by Mr. Phil Daly, Jr., on a score 
of 23, a most excellent performance, considering that his n 
jarred off twice, his 5th and 11th shots, and that he was therefore 
disturbed by it in his shooting. Lewis was unfortunate in having 
his safety slip back on his 13th bird, which escaped in conse- 
quence, without being shot at. He made the excellent score 
of 22 nevertheless. Elliott’s 3d was _a hoverer, which jumped 
up and down instantly to the ground. His 5th was a corkin 
fast bird. Ivins had a misfire on his 3d, and got his next bir 
neatly. Quimby undershot his 24th with both barrels, a fast left- 
quartering incomer. Wood, who stood at 26yds., shot some of his 
birds var accurately and neatly, and promises to be a man 
who should stand down at about 28yds. 

There was a stiff, viene, northwest wind, which biew steadily 
cand made the birds from Nos. 1 and 2 traps exceedingly difficult. 
Mr. Harold Wallack acted as referee. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


1825811252155441242524888 
RT RAPTAAYMALT TATA Hee ee 
Weed, Bicics «cagneed Oz2F2IZiLLizzi1i*zivieg12210-20 
8529252555353213314138445222 
POAT TREE LER ET ACER CO Ee 
Morfey, 80.........22202222222022222222211 * 2-2 
14133444124383251355452148 
: PRET T LRAT R TARR LE LEM ER LST OS 
Lewis, 88.....6.-0008 22QL2V2A®LA2ILAGA2VOL®LZILOCL2Vv2 2 2—22 
1125545542255515222324415 
- TO HRA CLERK A RR LEORR ERROR 
Mets, Bl occarscess Z2uUSZOPLI2ISZIiLI*2SV2s2SI2x2I2222 WB 
1244481281284481251418822 
HT LT RARE LLAR CR REEL HR YES 
Daly, 30........0000e 2221222225222222102222202-% 
§418%8454434415241538155411 
LAKRPET TART EREKR ES HHH OO 
QuimLy, 29.........+ 1®*22122210221212011222101 21 
1281251354112211541351158 
HRY RKEETATT CREEK C9 LK eT 
Ivins, 90, ...0...0008 OZZLALLZZO*F 2ISLLO*FL2I2LLL10-Ig 
Sweeps, 5 birds, $3, and 10 birds, $5, were shot, as follows 
Events: 123456 Events: 1°34. 4 B66 
Birds 5 10 10 10 10 10 Birds: 5 10 10 10 10 10 
.33.2:) 2 Qo ni Ma ah on ap ee 
- 56 710 9 910 Ivins ism es 06, oe 20 
410 7 9 9 6 Heikes €'S°@-4'F.. 





March 17.—The main event of to-day was the sportsman’s han- 
dicap, 20 birds, $10 entrance. Mr. Edward Banks captured first 
prize alone, scoring 19 out of the 20 birds, and having one 
dead out: 


ME Shien urn coy og cca hearer even 20101212202111101210—15 
Ivins, —30 ..... ~. ..21201010102121010220—13 
H Delaney, 26 .. :22000200000010202020— 7 







Daly, 20 ........ LUUTETEEDEDEET10210122102122202221—16 
MEMOS oo « cacacsohas cinccsnosnsdduewet 12111011222212110121—18 
CCIE <5 SUA Bah Ccekeesceeadss sven sadeseden 12120021122201222221—17 


MERE Kuch ashton tiececncéeyekesnesug 
Green, 26 .. . -10202101010022210020—11 
DRED ci Baas ip icae sed ecekoosespasucs . -22211222221*22222221—19 
SE, SP ScSddwncthctecddebsdvonvesccdeavus 12122111220122012222—18 


- -2211042211202221122—18 


SN, BB a5 io cdenscaccvesecncducseccecsssns 20200021222201122212—15 
Dee Vamater, 26.2.2 .cccccccscnccqvccevccseccces 20200021222201122212—15 
PVMIOY, DET sv ilecccbacesvccvstccececcnavesseeegd 02220222222201229222—16 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


March 17.—The initial shoot on the grounds of J. M. Outwater, 
‘on the Paterson Plank Road, near the Hackensack bridge, where 
the Jeannette Gun Club held its regular monthly shoot on 
March 17. The birds were a peer lot, and the light wind from 
the southeast did not help the birds any. H. Otton won Class A, 
Kid Peters won Class B 


H Ehlers, 25....... 1211111200— 8 C Mohrmon, 25....0111220012— 7 
L H Lott, 38......« 2200211012—- 7 C Meyer, 28........ 11) 2222100— 8 
W P Rottman, 28..2122*21122— 9 i, Yasts: iveaaa set 1121111001— 8 
H Pape, 28......... 2221222000 7 N Karstens, 28..... 0121010211— 7 
H Otton, 28....... *121211211— 9 G Meyer, 25....... 2112020000— 5 
J Bohlin, 25........ 1102112220— 8 Mohrman, 25....222102*110— 7 
Forhenback, 25. .2002102222— 7 F Lohden, 25....... 2011002202— 6 
J Hainhorst, 28..... 2212022110— 8 Kid Peters, 25...... 2202122212— 9 
A G Furguson, 25..2020211201I—- 7 D G Peters, 25..... 2221111112—10 
N Brunie, 28....... 2011122111— 9 A Ralphs, 28...... 0012110200— 5 
C Bohling, 25....... 1100001222— 6 C Steffens, 32 ..... 2121010000— 5 
Ties: 


W P Rottman, 28 
H Otton, 28....... 


Hackensack River Gun Club. 


Hoboken, N. J., March 18.—Herewith are the scores of the 
Hackensack River Gun Club. The shoot was on March 17. 
Through an oversight of the sporting editor one score and follow- 
ing article was left out. I send you a few lines, and you con use 
them <s you see fit. 

After the shoot was over for the day all those who took part and 
their friends were entertained to a very fine supper and re- 
freshments at the club’s expense. Messrs. Schortemeier, Ch. 
Steffens, C. F. Lenone and the writer made some very good 
speeches. Mr. Herman Stude played the violin, while iss 
Staude, Mrs. Heflich and Mr, Wm. Clark sang some very 
pretty pieces. Mr. John Smith also entertained the crowd 
with his comical songs and buck dancing. After several hours 
of merrymaking, all those present congratulated the secretary 
fog the great success of the whole affair, and all hoped to be 
outeent at the next shoot. 

C Billings, 28.......... 01202104 Wm_Hexamer, 28...... 2121022—-6 
T Langcake, 28 .2112012—6 H Heflich, 28......... 

E R Asmus, 28. .*222120—5 A T Fletcher, 28 
Shortemier,- 28......... 20022115 Count, 28 ..... 


Event No. 3, 7 birds, $3 entrance, three moneys: 

First event, 5 birds, $3 entrance, three moneys; second event, 
160 birds, $5 entrance, five moneys; third event, 7 birds, 
entrance, three moneys. Joun CHARTRAND. 


Belvidere Gun Club. 


Belvidere, N. J., March 11.—At 20 targets, $1 entrance, the 
following scores at targets were made to-day: 

Cole 2, H. Boardman 13, J. Bears 7, Geo. Keifer 9, Leo 
Smith 9, W. Raisner 10, J. Oyer 11, Geo. Boardman 19, 
Heffe 7, E. Mountnout 6. 

The event at 10 live birds, $2 entrance, 28yds. rise, S80yds. 
boundary, resulted as follows: 


De MOU, Ti os hi icc ccctdccgss 120 














..*1*11*1—4 





Pr enn sy ero onta 20000 —2 L Schmit 00111000002—4 
H Boardman ....... 001010101015 EE Mowuntenot ......00000010210—3 
BH MeWe> via. cecseei 00000220. —2 Lattemann 0200202121 —6 
W Raisner ......... 000210001115 Geo K McMurtire.01000120100—4 
CB Cane icpaceccece 11100010112—7_ Geo Boardman..... 120212 5 


Gro. LaTTEMANN, Jr. 





The Grand American Handicap. 


New Yorx, March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: By the time 
this reaches the eyes of the shooting public only a very short 
-tume will remain ore the date for closing regular entries in 
the Grand American Handicap of 1899 will arrive. Will you, 
therefore, ‘mit me to call the attention of all intending contest- 
ants who have not yet forwarded to me their forfeit of $10, that 
regular entries close on Tuesday, April 4. Penalty entries may 
be made at any time after April 4 until the last man h2s shot 
at his second bird, on payment of an extra fee of $10. 

Admission. badges will not be mailed before March 25 at the 
earliest. “(This is in answer to numerous inquifies.) 

From present indications, and judging. from the number of 
entries received to date, the Grand American Handicap of 1899 
is going to assume consi — a proportions than even the 
great event of last year; which had a total of 207 entries. 

‘i : Epwarp Bawxs, 
Pee Secretary-Treasurer. 


« eh iam et -) os 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


The handicaps of the Emerald Gun Club are after the manner 
of the point system, and for 1899 are as follows: 

Class AAA, 29yds., 7 points: L. H. Schortemier, J. S. S. 
Remsen, Gus Greiff, E. J. Clark, Dr: G. V._Hudson, E. A. 
Vroome, S. M. Van" Allen, Wm. A, Sands, E. Helgains, W. 
Fred sans 

Class A,. 28yds., wh pointes G. B. Hillers, H. P. Fessenden, 
Wm. Catton; B. H. Norton. 

Class A, ym. 6 points: C. W. Billings, Wm. Joerger, J. 
Woelful, B. Amend, E. O. Weis, O. Hilmer, J. Pillion, Capt. 
J. A. H. Dressell, U. M. C. Thomas, J. H. Swan. 

Class AA, 28yds., 7 points: Tom Short, Dr. E. Rugle, J. Rath- 
gen, Tod Sloane. 

j Class B, 25yds., 6 points: W. J. Amend, C. Steutzle, R. Regan, 

. Banzer. 

Class B, 25yds., 5% potete: G. K. Breit, Dr. J. H. O’Donohue, 
J. Mohrman, F. Ellerhorst, J. Hogan, R. Roberts. 

Class B, 25yds., 5 points: T. Coady, J. Gallion, Dr. H. M. 
Groule, a BILLINGs. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 20.—The fourth and last shoot for the 
Marshall trophy was won by Dr. Douglas, he having won it three 
times. No. 5 was the cup contest: 


Events: [2 2.43460 73 33 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 25 15 25 25 15 25 
BUMIED. eto G borcvnsuat vocdwen caweaecesbie 710 7 $18 10 15 18 14 23 
PND da devivul ave vibedivdstenivedevced 712 7101712 .. 13 12 16 
REE: cudevanendtneevdeks ocasdenmiohsen 4833..%866.. &.. 38 
MOD scr AGE se Cinbbinedoscessatadveass & 751115 812..10. 
DN Faw Usihe HT dixenisWeteonchac este. Renae. om be ae-08 19. 
DEEN < HUMES GE ERE Sabb aue sae sceanensabes. As Ana jee 
MR in dan dchhsdinmeresmhanetdieie . sat) ox A de ie wes iy ae oe ee 

In No. 5, Douglas and Kemble had 6 each added. 


Geo. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Oceanic Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park.—The regular semi-monthly shoot of the Oceanic 





Sportsmen’s Association Tournament. 


Tue scores of this tournament were all published in Forest 
AnD. Stream of last week, excepting those of the last day, Wed- 
nesday, March 15. As to the weather of the last day, it was all 
that was undesirable. There was a cold, persistent rain, a 
densely overcast sky, a strong wind, and in consequence targets 
which took sharply erratic flights were difficult to see.  Start- 
ing where there was a comparative calm, when they reached 
an altitude where the wing caught them, they might fly true or 
take tricky turns, as the case might be. 

Heikes and Elliott had tied on 85 in the continuous match, 
which was virtually a miss-and-out, with unlimited opportunities 
to re-enter. Heikes had made his greatest run, 85, on the second 
day, and Elliott tied it on the eighth day, he shooting in great 
form on that day, for in eight attempts he ran 85, 53, 11, 23, 37, 8 
and 46, he aiming his Winchester gun with admirable precision. 
Thus on this day, out of 270 targets shot at, he missed but 7, 
truly a first-class performance in every particular. He also made 
98 in the championship match on dese different days—on the 
first, eighth and eleventh days. Heikes made his longest run, 
85, on the second day, though he ran 79 on the fourth day, and 
a number of runs at different times of between 20 and 40. 

A resume will tend to refresh the memory concerning the daily 
winners in this long race: 7 


Continuous Match. Association Championship. 











Marc 

Oy deste bates ‘evveecescecesstvecses | PF Maeweell. «iii. vitesse cd 93 
3. R O Heikes. ai PSOE i civeccccecedsuts 98 
b  dadeedcecéuneese rr! See adeowhwee 96 
©. Dcidbdavghecte seeds cssccdnéee We OP ride sac ccc 

GB OR icine cdccice 7 RO Heikes ......... 

De aks Meekiwa dd edcstac a Vacedadtese R O Heikes .......... 

D. sdreases -«» Edw Banks ....... 

ED) seviwesneunavent cxce RO Meikes..... 

9. j ae ics cecdiess 39 LJ Hallowell 

TF Pe eve vcccesescses 85 O Heikes .... 

Ely Seid Su baeicteckavsdccncuveceduse S M Van Allen. 

Te dvesudaedeasaese oss B Le Roy 





13. j A R Elliott... --52 J A R Elliott. ‘ 
144. J A R Elliott........ acest 2 We ROME oss. te 98 
There were many other good scores, and the winners each day 
were pressed close for the honors, 
Shoot for championship—Heikes and Elliott shoot off the tie for 
the continuous match in this event, Heikes winning: 











Rod and Gun Club was held on the first day of this week at its R O Heikes...... 21 21 24 25-91 I Tallman......... 15 23 22 16—76 
grounds, at Rockaway Park, L. I., between the showers and a +45 Elliott..... 22 24 22 21—89 J von Lengerke..2I 14 21 20—76 
gale which blew 72 miles an hour: e Fulford...... 23 18 21 24-86 A B Cartledge....20 19 15 19—73 
Events: 3 4 Events: 1234 B Le Roy..... --21 20 20 23-84 Dr O’Connell 14 20 16 21—71 
Targets: 25 25 15 25 Targets: 25 25 15 25 Capt Money... .-22 20 19 22—83 P Daly, Jr........20 18 17 15—70 
Se Plies hance duces on TS Se a ee i...... & B Flemmng.....19 23 21 20-83 Ed Taylor......... 18 19 15 17-69 
A Shae... 1515 918 Bourke ... BS .* . O R Dickey......+ 23 21 19 20—83 © Hesse.......... 17 20 17 14—68 
ee 1417.... F Coleman . . T W Morfey 23 21 21 17—82 S M Van Allen...20 16 11 w 
i DUMGY * oc ccvcoccee a eee J. Jones Ed Banks......... 21 19 20 21-81 J C Hicks........ 23 17 l4w 
J, J_Hallowell..... 17 23 19 21-80 J R Hull......... 16 w 
G Fairmont....... 21 20 18 18—77 


Cresson Gun Club, 


Atoona, Pa., March 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: The new 
Cresson Gun Club, Cresson Springs, Pa., held their first shoot on 
St. Patrick’s day. A delegation of some twenty-five shooters and 
spectators from Altoona, and contingents from a dozen other 
towns arrived on the morning trains. Everything was found in 
readiness, and the feast of target and live-bird shooting began 
at 9:30. The day was an ideal foretaste of spring. Sweet sing- 
ing birds, and all nature did their best to make glad this famous 
mountain resort. 

Among the crowd were S. B. King, of Spangler; Dr. S. M. 
Richards, Ebersburg; R. A. McNaught, Thomas Dipner and 
Thomas Hemphill, of Hollidaysburg; L. B. Blair and D. PD. 
Stine, Tyrone; Justus Vogt, Charles Crouse and Robert Tush, of 
South Fork; Samuel T. iieaed. Williamsport; Capt. Craig and 
Col. Kerr, Pittsburg; O. C. Brown, Frugality; W. L. Sands, J. 
M. Dively, U. S. Houck, E. H. Murray, Chas. E. Rhoades, G. G. 
Zeth, John Schenck, John Keyes, J. 5. Stier, C. L. Greek, J. 
H. Davison, W. W. Wilson, George Smith, Dr. F. M. Christy, 
L. Feeney, E. T. Drhew and Henry Doerr, of Altoona. 

Eleven target and two live-bird events were shot. The Sergeant 
system and the new Interstate rules prevailed in target events. 
Five ground traps and revised Interstate rules in live-bird races. 
The background in both cases was an exceptionally hard one. 
A half-dozen shades of evergreen, and as many other effects 
kept the shooter constantly guessing. These conditions, we pre- 
dict, the Cresson boys will overcome by and by, when they 
come to select a permanent location. f 

The live birds were a very fast lot, and very few required any 

urging to start. McNaught, Clover and Conrad drew the hardest 
flyers. Blair, of Tyrone, did nice work in winning first in the 
principal event, as did also Sands and Vogt in taking second 
nlace. 
: Mr. P. Abercrombie, superintendent of the Cambria & Clearfield 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was present. Mr. Aber- 
crombie is an old-time trap shot, having been formerly located 
at Williamsport, Pa., where he, Hughes, and Millspaugh were very 
prominent in shooting circles. He has lost none of his love for 
the sport, although business prevents him from taking much 
part at tournaments. fk 

The committee in charge consisted of C. Wendro:h, Chas, Conrad, 
J._B. Highberger and A. B. Earhart. 

The scores: 

No. 1, 10 single aaggets: Clover 4, Houck 7, Sands 4, McNaught 
8, Craig 2, Blair 5, Murray 4, Rhoades 5, Stine 3, Conrad 3, Rich- 
ards 3, Kellerman 4, Freeman 5, Dively 5, Crouse 2. ; 

No. 2, 10 single targets: Clover 6, Houck 4, Stine 5, Conrad 4, 
Kellerman 1, Sands 6, McNaught 7, Blair 4, Rhoades 6, Murray 6. 
Crouse 0, Meehan 6, Dively 6, Richards 3, Wenderoth 7. 

No. 3, 10 single targets: Chava 7, Houck 5, Sands 6, McNaught 
8, Rhodes 6, Siew , Blair 4, Meehan 7, Murray 9, Howard 0, 
Kellerman 4, Charlton 2, Crouse 0, Richards 5, King 5.__ 

No, 4, 10 single targets: Kerr 1, Craig 3, O’Brien 3, Richards 4, 
King 4. 

No. 5, 10 single targets: Clover 8, Houck 5, Sands 5, McNaught 
7, Rhodes 4, Tellerane 2, Murray 8, Howard 1, Brown 1, Tosh 
2, Blair 8, Stine 8, Dively 8, Meehan 3, Highberger 4. } 

No. 6, 10 single targets: Charlton 4, Craig 1, Herr 1, Richards 
3, King 5. 

No. Go 10 single targets: Clover 5, Houck 6, Sands 6, McNaught 
9, Rhodes 6, Herray 7, Blair 7, Kellerman 1, Stine 6, Craig 5. 


Event No. 8, live birds: 










CIOVET oc ves coccses 0121020°01—5 Crouse .............. 020120*000—3 
Houck ..... (nd EEe TRIO cc cnccaveccsces 1221201212—9 
Sands ...... ~+-1112121*10—8 Murray ............. 1210*10210—6 
McNaught . .--100190°012—4 Tosh ............000- 00212010216 
Vogt ..... .0121*11120—8 Howard ............ 1020020100—4 
Stine .. . -110210*002—5 
Event No. 9, live birds: 
Charla’ sscscccdocesccces 00212—3 Kellerman ............... 01210-—4 
GIT seeuwss SE NE, «oc Se'vancspiecséaune 1*20*—2 
Richards ..12112—5 Wenderoth ............. 11112--5 
Ring cscces --01210—3 Meechan ..............065 12010—3 
CeGIG. 00 cade tdiscrcscvecse PEE AE RIOD acc icsicissousees 11101—4 


No. 10, 10 single targets: Sands 8, Ferguson 5, McNaught 5, 
Dipner 6. Houck 3, Rhodes 6, Clover 7, Hemphill 3, Stine 7 
Vogt 7, King 5, Wenderoth 2, Conrad 1, O’Brien 6, Meehan 6 
Lees 1, Pfeister 3. 

No. 11, 10 single targets: Sands 7, Ferguson 0, McNaught 8 
Dipner 9, Clover -2, Stine 7, Voght 7. 

No. 12, 10 single targets: Sands 5, Ferguson 5, McNaught 
i a oy tad 7, Stine 8, Vogt 3, Conrad 4, Pfeister 4, Freema 


we 
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"No. 4; i0 some targets: Sands 7, Ferguson 2, Clover 6, Stine 
6, Voght 7, Meehan 3. 


Auburn Gun Club. 


Avsury, Ind., March 11.—The Auburn Gun Club’s first shoot 
of the season was held at the club grounds to-day. On account 
of wet grounds only a few of the members were present. Con- 
ditions, 25 traps, magautrap. The following are the scores: 









TASNeY oo ccccscccccccccccescceseassscosses 1411111111111001011101011—20 
Snyder... vvesincecsttee-cvevweetevess cose 1110110001111101010100010—14 
RODDING cvvver.cecevcceccescscesoveceenese 1100101101111111100011111—18 
A B Steele.. « « -14111011111101111301111111—22 
McClellan ...%...-+ -0001010101101011001110111—14 
MA SHEE cccvcccccedecccecessscevcevess ee ke ee 
De } SEELE. 





A beautiful silver chocolate set and an equally beautiful silver 
tea set were first prizes in the roof target competition tourna- 
ment. These Mr. Heikes will annex to his large collection of 
trophies, though he gravely asserts that he will place both sets 
in commission at once. 





Trap around Reading. 


, Reapinc, Pa., March 13.—The Independent Gun Club, of Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., held a sweepstake shoot to-day at targets. The 
scores follow: 





Events: 123 45 67 8 910111213 14 
_. Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 
SMBBDES osc caccccactcondeccece 8 912 78 8 9 8 910.513... 
Spatz ... OT Bsc. ce ee 3 Ee Ti. OR 
Wertz .... 9 815 9101010 910 9 61.. 
Coleman son 812 9 510 9 8 8 9 815 910 
CHE Sa bcudcccdcxesneee Sve coon 6.0 O Oi ue -s 
BE dade neceesecchdbeskiwasee: os a: OE EO tc: Sree we sh os 
NS guaneantadedpins ¥enend.al Be Bick Bick oD is kv an. cehens 
MEME medsnepevensnagheckvase ud o« 8,00 oe 0c Dae ke oe be 64 
Huntzinger Osc as se ua ee Oo 8 9 
OU aetcccee er eh eae KEE bb on 0k 40 én 
Rittenhouse B & ozice 





Mahanoy City March 17.—The first of the series of three live- 
bird matches between Coldren, of Reading, and Cooper, of this 
city, was shot to-day on the ball grounds, and resulted in a victory 
for Cooper, he killing 23 out of 25 live birds shot at. Coldren 
killed only 21, but had 3 dead out of bounds, while Cooper had 
but one dead .out of bounds. The match was at 25 live birds 
per man, Schuylkill county rules to govern. The second of 
the series will be shot at Reading at 5) live birds, Hurlingham 
rules. In the morning a handicap shoot was held, each man 
ae ll birds, which were placed in one large crate. After 
being well mixed among one another, the birds were then trapped. 
Three traps were used, Schuylkill county rules, and the match 
was won by Miller, of Mahanoy City, with a score of 10 killed out 
of 11. Fully 800 people witnessed both matches, and Miller 
was awarded $200, the gate receipts, as first prize. 

Duster. 





Centerdale Gun Club, 


CENTERDALE, R. I., March 13.—Editor Ferest and Stream: On 
Saturday, March ll, the Centerdale Gun Club held one of its 
famous chowder shoots, which have become so popular during the 
past two seasons. 

George Naylor, or Old George, as he is fondiy called by the 
members, officiates in the spacious kitchen, located at the rear 
of the club house, and here brews one of the finest Rhode Island 
chowders ever tasted by mortal man. 

The excellent five-trap system, just put in to accommodate 
the shooters during Interstate Week, worked to perfection, and 
drew forth much favorable comment. 

One Of the old-time shooters present remarked that it seemed 
like old Pawtuxet days, as about 6,000 birds were thrown, and 
64 shooters faced the traps. 

The Centerdale is now composed of all the best shooters in 
the State of Rhode Island, as the Providence and Pawtuxet gun 
clubs have disbanded and the members joined the Centerdale, 
making a membership of 74. 

Trap-shooting surely is on the up-grade, and the coming 
season bids fair to become a record-breaker. 

As many of the members were out of practice, and the wind 
heavy, the scores were very poor, and are not included, the 
club average being about 46 4-10 per cent. 

At the next chowder shoot, we are to have a sweepstake, for a 
lot of land, owned by Hon. Eph Green, and located near The 
Willows, value . CENTERDALE. 


Bison Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 16.—The Bison Gun Club held their 
regular shoot to-day, and some excellent sport was had by those 
who attended. There were six events on the card, and all were 
hotly contested, as the following scores will testify: 


Events: 1234 Events: 12345 
Targets: 2535p 1010 * Targets: 255p 1010 * 
BID pn cdcccecdcccces 19 ae ee WIR Sd cede icwwee 18 5 6.. 14 
Bauman ........0- We: 2. ie OO avs ces cacxsecs 1... 7 610 
NE o.45 ecveciccs 18 6771 


*10 singles and 5 pairs: ; 
Event No. 6, special match between 333 and Ditton: 
CB aiid ccc 1111111111—10 Ditton ............. 1011110011— 7 
A special meeting of the club was to be held it No. 1634 
Broadway, on Wednesday evening, March 22 


Change of Date. 


Attoona, Pa., March 17.—We desire to withdraw the claim for 
the date May 30 for a target tournament by this club. When 
selecting the same we overlooked the fact that it had already 
been included in the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association 
programme. While local shooters will engage in some events on 
that day, we will see that it does not interfere with those of 
our members or others in this vicinity who contemplate going to 
Erie. 

We claim the dates June 27, 28 and 29 for a target tournament at 
Wopsononock Heights. We expect to throw targets over the 
precipice from two magautraps — by clectricity. The 
surroundinay at that point. will very much improved this 
summer and will be first-class in every particular. 

G. G, Zeru, Sec’y. 





The next contest for the Montgomery Ward & Co, medal! will 
take place on March 31. No shoot will take place on the first 
Fridav in April, the regular day, since many of the shooters ir 

in it wil] be then preparing to attend the Grand American 
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Montgomery Ward & Co, Medal Contest. 


Cuicaco, Ill—The third contest for the Montgomery Ward & 
Co medal took place at Watson’s Park, on Friday, March 17 
There was not as large an attendance as usual on account of 
the disagreeable weather, and because many of the shooters were 
absent in the marsh after. ducks. Some excellent shooting Was 
done, and Mr. Sturteyvant was successful in carrying off, for the 
time, both medals, the diamond and the high average. Some 
brilliant shooting was done by Messrs. Sturteyvant, White, Steck 
and © Brien. he shooting of Mr. Sturteyvant was as fine as 
has been seen at Watson’s Park for many a day, indeed the writer 
has never seen any finer. The birds were good strong flyers. 
Mr. Sturteyvant stood at 27yds., shot a 16-gauge Parker, loaded 
with 2%drs. Du Pont Smokeless and a scant ounce of No, 7 
shot. In the medal contest he killed 15 out of 16 birds. being the 
only one who scored the possible 15. He also made the greatest 
number of consecutive kills, which gave him the high average 
medal for the time. Afterward in sweepstake shooting he killed 
23 out of 24, with the lost bird dead out of bounds. There was 
a 9 o'clock wind, 

lhere was considcrable good-natured chaffing between Messrs. 
Sturteyvant, Dr. Shaw and Leffingwell about Sturteyvant using 
a l6-gauge gun. Sturteyvant said he was going to try it, as he 
had been successful with it in the field, and Messrs. Shaw and 
Leflingwell said that inasmuch as he was such a good shot that 
he should stick to the 12-gauge he had been used to shooting. 
rhe advice given to Sturteyvant by Leffingwell did not seem to 
work both ways, for what he intended to warm Sturteyvant 
against he did himself by lengthening the stock of his gun by put- 
ting on a thick rubber butt, and the result was that he was 
clearly out of form, and made about the poorest score of any 
one \fter the medal shoot he Yemoved the butt plate and shot 


comparatively as well as the rest. 
\mong the out-of-town visitors who attended the shoot were 
Messrs. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ja.; and Mr. McKay, of 


Minneapolis. Gilbert used a Winchester caponing shotgun with 
great effect. Indeed, it seemed as if Rolla Heikes were standing J 
at the score and pumping it into them, so rapidly did Gilbert 
work the gun. 

The next contest for the medal will be held on March 31, and 
no shoot will be given on the first Friday in April, the regular 
day. The reason for the change is that many shooters in 
Chicago and vicinity wish to go to the Grand American Handi- 
cap at Elkwood Park, and if the shoot was held on the first 
Vriday of April, it would interfere with many attending. , 

j. L. White won the second prize, and Mr, Shields the third. 
rhe scores: 















es co aid ceca nade tenes *112*0112022211 01 —12 
Dt oc sebswmnsbhopacten ...01021*2110121021 =—«:12 —13 
FE oh. ised vanobvibverirebssool (0222220220 w 
I ee eek ise ek ovens abecs esis 222110101022100  122—13 
ie Mh, sp anethiness caksseussmeesaenun 12*111100221210  211—14 
5) EE ER ussvedebapvanberencheses sail 221002010110011 «00 — 9 
Pr Shaw, 30 | ee ie cindeek cilgtent ope ee *222999912%2221 2 —I4 
eT Be WEEE, Das ckanbudcowunnshibassent *20221200110201 02 —10 
SOI ED haa chs anc cbocseunsabone 021021210201111 10 —12 
Ed Sturtevant, 27 222222222222022 2 —15 
Ae, “EE ox, onivenecvesbecacsenssenieen 222222221222222 15 
Ot ME e DD ca vavavndeseen sontahesesktan 120211211111100 —12 
Sy MND Mk sashs'apenbn'y veunchbewaeven 011110112122101 21 —14 
Pe SE MER on Sisson ecnye boven dtgec bein 120222010111021 22 —13 
EE TEE ok 5s Ubwitnans vdsbawnoenneee *20022011221201 022—12 
ER TED. : .ctncscstnavean snd cshorurttt 222111120122022 1 —14 
ER sc ocngueny kbnenpis sh sxck One 2222*1220122111 20 —14 
Sy ie LXER v0 snp eaneetonphah Pes encnn cee 22*1 22112221222 14 
RE TE co. cc adens bene chaleehen bare 11121*221111121 14 
EN UD Sich ch cebipabebncop repens ines sit 121201202112122 1 —14 
*Visitors from out of State. 

Ties on 14, 3 birds: 

Ey PEERs cee baaccnniveded 012 PEE | cavvendevedcinnsns w 
CME, enc vehaxtechel 00 ee eer. 210 
he Sa: S00 SOB. BOO Bees icc cdescecccesen 221 100 
Ce ESE: 101 aa. 220 

Ties on 13, 3 birds: 

NEED oo ta, ckaicanuenapeeeesee 120 211 111 120 221 221 
BEE ccat tech cethassuwescebnseee’ .201 111 112 210 211 110 
ETE  cctnnshe00sss ccnstesarsbetnyeeses w 


Same day, 20 birds per man: 







GREET . cocccccesnes ccsunceceogcsvecvesscaseend 2 2 —18 
i, MEER colbeywesnanecoesnts 00000000000 0euse 01110111110121022211—16 
REIN 05 5 00nsnveddneudepvocceccconvsedoussenbia 21220122220110112211—17 
Leffingwell .......cccsccceccccecccecevevescosen 21111100112102202112—16 
SUNOED caugoosebuncpece sp <cpvesnpewabonaseéaces 011001112012110w 
Five-bird sweep: 3 
WwW 'B Leffingwell........22110—4 O’Brien .........++s+e00s 10220—3 
Steck : 12111—5 Willard .........:eeeeeeees 01210—3 
White -10011—3 Parker .........+eeeeeeeee 22121—5 
Sturtevant .........-.008 22222—5 C Flinn .......scsseevese 00121—3 
Five-bird sweep: Ties. Ties 
W B Leffingwell..... BRITD—B 0. White .c.:0ic..cccceee 11111—5 ‘11 
BeeGEs. wcecvccccesceses 1lll1—5 20 


The day was very bad for shooting; the wind was from left 
to right across the traps, making the birds mostly right-quarterers. 
A light rain fell until about 3 o’clock, and from then until the 
close it came down hard. The day was dark, making it very 
hard to see a dark bird over the dark grounds. F. peaee, the 
expert from St. Paul, was present. Sturtevant was boss o the 
locals.  @ 





Boston Gun Club, 


WeLtincton, Mass., March 17.—The third last shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club was favored with miserable weather, yet 
ten enthusiasts graced the platform March 15, as if nothing was 
the matter. The poor light, the execrable wind, the cold damp- 
ness and the hard targets all came in for a share of bitter criti- 
cism to be sure, but not one of the ten would have missed the 
fun, even had the light been poorer still and the wind much more 
joyous. Toward the close of the afternoon a sharp snow and hail 
squall turned loose on the shooters, and to the general discomfort 
was added the pleasure of biting particles driven in one’s face 
while trying to aim along 30in. of gun barrel. 

Small wonder that the shooter saw double or saw not at all, and 
that more misses than credits fell to the lot of a few. Mr. Wood- 
ruff very satisfactorily maintained an average pace; ever. body 
else sadly fractured their averages. Mr. Griffiths, from Provi- 
dence, R. I., successfully negotiated the leading prize score, 
though seeking good company in balance of events. 


Scores as follows: 


Events: 12345678 IWNNnWB 

Targets: 10 10 61010 5 6 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Gordon, 17 ....ccsccesecercvceses 973784237687 6 
Miskay, 18 ....ccccccescecsceves Teaertens. tS SE 9 se 
Griffiths, 17 ..... ivsbespanenkes 46367456675 5 6 
Woodruff, 17 ....ccccscccsccees -764983488786.. 
Johns, 16 .....cccccesevesecvees 88s:6%713147738.. 
PMMA, 0B incccenthsbnsevesscs 232634236553 4 
ee ee Pe 46137216363 4 6 
Benton, 14 .... 67226........ ve cele oe 
Horace, 18 .... 775783255356 3.. 
Spencer, 18 .....-+ssecececeeesee oe ee oe 6425675498 5 





Events 1, 4, 5, 8, 11, 12 and 13, known angles; 
known; 3 and 7, pairs; 10, reverse pull, ff 
Extra No. 1, 10 knewn: Griffith 7, Gordon 56. 
Extra No. 3, 10 reverse: Spencer 6, Gordon 3. 
Extra No. 3, 5 unknown: Griffith 5, Campbell 2. 


Merchandise match, 21 targets—10 known, 5 unknown, 3 pairs: 


2, 6 and 9, un- 





Griffiths, 17, ......seeeereeeeees 101001117 111014 10 11 11-5—16 
Woodruff, 17 . 1110101118 10011—3_ 11 10 10-4—15 
Gordon, 17 -4....+..sseereeenes 1111010111—8 111104 00 10 10—-2—14 
Horace, 18 ga.....seeseeesceves 11110111018 _01101—3 10 00 10-2—13 
Miskay, 18 .........seeseeeeees 1111111000—7 10011—3 10 00 00—I—11 
Johns, 16 ..,.....seeeesneeeeeee 0111001111—7 010102 00 10 00—1—10 
Leonard, 16 ........ssesseeeeee 1110111100—7 00011—2 00 00‘10—i—10 
Campbell, 16 .......+0e00se00s 1000010100—3 101114 10 10 00—-2— 9 


Team match, 40 targets, 10 known and 10 unknown each shooter; 
distance handicap: 


naan Te AC .«+ +» 00010100108  1001111011—7—10 
Woodruff ...... ARR: ‘.1111101101—8 —_1101101111-8—16—26 
SET <B5cys0.05e0 i aaa :. 000117 0011101111714 
SERRE aknss <6naxeéveit oo 20011100005 -—-:100030110-5—10—24 
 Patpaeatawentss: Sackine 01110101106  1100100111—-6—12 
ERMINE oa canks Kekrenss teed 01010001014 0011011110—-¢—10—22 





Th ill be an all-day shoot under the auspices of the Boil- 
ing Spring Gun Club on = this week, shdoting to 
begin at $30 A. M. Dinner will served at the expense of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


. Watson's Parx, Chicago, March 18—The Eureka Gun Club 
finished their series of nine shoots to-day in very bad weather, 
the wind blowing straight out and from the a traps facing 
south.’ Each man had to shoot in six shoots to count, and his 
five best scores counted. There are three nice gold $, one 
large one, for the best score; one a little smaller for , and 
one still smaller for third. C. Willard won first, five best 
shoots, 15 birds each, 75, killed 71. E. M. Steck won second, 
five best shoots, 15 birds each, killed 66. F, H. Lord won 
third, five best shoots, 15 birds each, 75, killed 65. 


This is the last of the Eureka Gun Club’s series of nine shoots: 
Se SS WMG 505 ee clvahsenssonchcatgabseesthy os 








aie 1221—14 

BG Ged onclick ee 2122228012102) —11 
STROM  hevavesdeigsdbcchbinnsonsiscestacbatveese « » -022222222210102—12 
SOME.” nuns vos uy voaatapeecoewnaceda sénghcetenienenen - 02011202201 1221—11 
SPE SEES: Ve Javivscsueusosivsteveestyeeses ee Béobee -112122231121011—14 
BE SE WEE: cavvasdvcgscsccvercsanscdpspscesenpeueail 122022122201220—12 
PEMMRAIER oo ov vo cetechevdvessenedsouss ieee choses . 010122112110101—11 
EE ace cueptbbiov"s ohaeuth iidiapcesveshtreweane 222222222222101—14 

*Visitors. 

Five-bird sweeps: 
ie. Ost .. che sccswebadbhisbnabae’ onnenase 21102 12201 12112 
LM MES 45d6n onsen cure teche interes ~ 10112 11022 
SEDGE «en clnccsesronechedocuent seeneseee 22121 12102 
eae 21112 11211 
PE scsksaukenehedevebnces ERnuaDes en” hace 
SEN Sbsbonacekpas sone bb ubdbvadeoecniaie chdessy Stee", aan 11022 
_March 15.—Audubon Club scores: 
i) MD Shi dbodny doh AwaSecborserecall 11010221210200122002—13—2—15 
PS BONG, 6 cb ca vdSestibenctsbakespaael 12212211121022121120—18—2—20 

March 16.—C. A. A. Gun Club: 
i, SUED kn dpass ind cchonickbesséogsoscsbteet 2222291222*1222—130—13 
bé IEEE - boss nhvocvoesechshavpabuebssvess tle 01*010220*101%— 6—3— 9 
Ce Ca ROCD Sank cheracciuensbeneevosaante 121*20°21221%12—11—1—12 

RAVELRIGG. 





Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Woonsocket, R. I., March 20.—The Woonsocket Gun Club 
held a shoot Saturday afternoon, March 18. Owing to the rain 
the number of contestants was small, so only about 600 targets 
were thrown. A high wind made the shooting difficult. he 
following scores were made on 25-bird strings: 


Fe Qa iccc us secccponprivscvoyscderall 1401191111111110111111101—22 
iy Dt, SD hsausbaconsapessseensantel 1001111111100111111111111—21 





a FR eee 0011101101111101111111101—19 
A SOOIBVE vo ccccccasccncovscacevsveecsul 0010011.001011111110011111—16 
CB BBO, oo 0252s ccveseoenceccscvconcel 0010100131110110110011010—14 
Be DR i Bovaccvccccoccascanvnssdcested 0001101100100001111000000— 9 


There will be no more shoots until after the annual meeting, 
which will be held on Wednesday, evening, March 29 
Arnotp Seacrave, Sec’y. 





Palm Beach Gun Club. 


Patm Beacu, Fia., March 15.—Fifty targets, $2.50 entrance, 
handicap: 

Ceehk: aciutscsn 01001111111401011001001110011111110101111100010011—32 
SOD os save ccuee 11111111000111011101001100100010111111010111111101—38 
tof ee 190111111111110111011100110111.10111111911111111111—43 
WHeOR ..0.0rcecd 01111100101101011101011100011011111000101110110001—22 
Suydam ......... 11111110101111011101101101011011111011100111000110—45 
Handicaps: 

ODED -cvevensssceepessocved SD. SER cschatvovesncesced 1011111 
IG -<nvunensboesiovaanen 0010010 Cook, out. 


Parker first prize, Suydam second prize. 
lI. Winter, referee; W. Dietsch scorer. 


Bachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forsst anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been aemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 














The Standard Navy Steam Cutter. 


In the paper on The Standard Navy Boats, by Ar- 
thur B. Cassidy, Esq., recently read before the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, as published 
in the Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 17, 1898, mention is 
made of the steam cutter, built in five sizes, for tenders to 
the warships. These cutters are specially staunch and sturdy 
in design and construction, fitted for rough and hard ser- 
vice, with no pretensions to high speed and elegance of 
form; the 28ft. size is expected to make six knots in a 
sea, and the 4oft. size eight knots. The lines of these 
boats, practically identical for all sizes, are shown in the 
accompanying plans, the construction following next 
week. In view of the frequent demand for something 
abler and stronger than the average pleasure launch, they 





will probably be interesting to many of our readers. The. 
details of these boats are as follows: 
——-—— —Principal Dimensiops. —--— — —~—-Weight -——.-— 
: *Depth from 
top of deck Total 
Length, Breadth, to lower edge including 
extreme. extreme. of rabbet. Hull, outfit. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft In. Lbs. Lbs. 

40. 9.00 4.7% 8,064 18,642 

36.00 8.09 4.06 7,148 16,719 

33.00 8.07 4.05 5,120 12,768 

30.00 8.00 4.02 4,763 10,631 

28. 7.08 4.00% 3,692 8,889 
Maximum : _ Freeboard 

number of men Weight of with maximum 

boat will provisions number of men 
carry. and water. and provisions. 
Lbs. Ft. In. 
0 600 1.09% 
53 530 1.09% 
48 480 1. 
35 350 aa 
40 400 1.08% 
Center of * 
Area of effort from Center of 
loadwater center of effort 

Sail area. line. . length. above base. 
Ft In. t. Ft. 

+ 372.04 212.08 on B 14:38 
318.58 182.00 -127 aft. ra. 
301.09 172.05 -046 aft. 13.46 
218.82 125.00 -207 aft. 11.77 
283.75 145.00 27 aft. 12.64 


The boats are rigged as shown, with two standing lug 
sails, but of small area. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The new catalogue of the Rochester Machine Tool 
Works for 1899 describes in detail the Acme Automatic 
Engine, a very ae and serviceable motor using 
kerosene for fuel. The stationary engine, of which the 
company manufactures several sizes, can be ‘fired with 
kerosene or natural gas, as may be desired. The marine 
engine, made in sizes from one to seven horse-power, has 
its weights low and is well adapted for yachts and 
launches. The company makes a specialty of the Buck- 








[Marci esate 
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ley Patent Watertube Boiler, a sectional boiler of light 
weight, easily taken apart for transportation, or installa- 
tion below decks, and fire with coal, wood or oil, as de- 
sired. One of these boilers has been doing excellent 
work during the past season in the steam yacht Lucina, of 
Syracuse, and many of them are in use in steam yachts 
and launches. Those who are interested in small, power 
craft will find the catalogue worth their attention. 


Yacht Designing: -XXVI. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 199, March. 11) 


_ THe selection of a suitable outfit of drafting instruments 
is quite an important mattér, and one in which it is diffi- 
cult to give advice, unless all the conditions of the case 
are known. A great deal of work may be accomplished 
with such a simple outfit as may be had for very little 
money; and on the other hand, if the intended use justi- 
fies it, quite a large sum may be expended at one time in 
the purchase of an outfit so complete as to make draw- 
ing a pleasure and to produce the best results in. the least 
time. In the case of professional work this last consid- 
eration is a very important one, the value of a drafts- 
man’s time is so much greater than the cost of tools that 
it is good economy even in a small office to have the 
best and plenty of them. 

All of the dealers keep sets of instruments already 
made up, in cases specially fitted for them, the prices 
ranging from $5 for the simplest set of half a dozen in- 
struments of good quality up to $300 for every complete 
and elaborate outfits of instruments, scales, curves, colors, 
etc., in handsome cabinet. Where money is no object 
the choice of such a made-up set settles the question 
very quickly, but it is better, as well as more economical, 
to purchase the instruments singly, selecting each on its 
merits. In the made-up sets there will inevitably be 
many parts which are of little use for the particular work 
in hand; and the cabinets, however ingeniously arranged, 
are not the most convenient receptacles for selecting the 
instruments as needed and returning them quickly to 
their places. The best plan. especially for the novice, is 
to start with a few instruments, adding to the collection 
as fast.as these are thoroughly understood and the ne- 
cessity for others is apparent. 

We will take first the case of the amateur and novice 
who wishes to try his hand at a design or so, but does 
not intend to follow the subject indefinitely as a pet hobby. 
He will presumably work at odd times amid such sur- 
roundings as¢are available, with no special conveniences 
for supporting the board, storing plans, etc. For such 
work it is well to limit the work to a drawing board 20 
by 26in., which will take the size termed royal paper, 19 
by 24in. There was a time when Whatman’s was the one 
standard make of drawing paper, but now the draftsman 
has a wide range of choice among different makes and 
qualities. For study and practice work a good detail 
paper will answer, even where the drawing is to be inked 
in, at about one-half of the cost of the white papers; but, 
as stated in a previous chapter, it is usually good economy 
to buy first-class paper. 

For.the work now under consideration, and on a small 
board, a few thumb tacks will be needed to secure the 
paper to the board. Under the same conditions a straight- 
edge may be dispensed with, the T square taking its place. 
One with a fixed head and a 24in. blade will answer, the 
next size, 30in. blade, is longer than necessary for this 
size of board. The cheapest which it is worth while to 
buy will cost about 60 cents, a better grade, with blade 
edged with a hardwood, costs about 75 cents. The com- 
bination of fixed and shifting heads in one instruments is 
really less convenient than either one separately; the best 
perhaps being a single shifting head. This can be set 
approximately to a right angle and locked there, the lines 
drawn by it, though not quite at right angles to the 
edge of the board, being in correct relation to each other 
whether drawn from the left hand edge or the lower side. 
If it be necessary to replace an old drawing on the board, 
the shifting head can be so adjusted as to fit the base lines 
of the drawing, a much quicker and more certain pro- 
cess than that of so adjusting the drawing on the board 
that the fixed head square will fit the line. 

Two or three triangles or set-squares will be needed; 
say one of 60 and 30 degrees, 11in. long on the longer 
side, one 45-degree triangle with 6in. side, and one with 
4in. 
The set curve or Copenhagen ship curve is both a ees 
sity and a luxury to the marine draftsman. A few curves 
are absolutely necessary, but if much work 1s to be done 
the more one has the better, and it is an easy matter to 
expend as much as a hundred dollars in a complete set 
of rubber curves, including some of the circular sweeps 
of different radii for deck beams. At the outset half a 
dozen small pearwood curves will answer, at the expense 
of some labor and ingenuity in fitting each to the re- 
quired lines, but this of itself is excellent training in the 
use of a large collection. Other curves may be added, one 
at a time, carefully selected as experience indicates. 

For this size of board and the work proposed, a simple 
outfit of splines will be sufficient, two 241n. splines, one 
of rubber and one of celluloid, the former as stiff as can be 
had for the sheer, etc. The latter should also be as large as 
can be had, about 3-16 by %in., this size being retained in 
the middle half of the length, but the ends may be planed 
down to a fine taper, for the level lines. A light celluloid 
batten 12in. long, similarly tapered on one end, is also 
useful for the sections of the body plan. 

The question of the proper spline weights for this work 
is an open one; they may be of the smallest size, but not 
less than ten or a dozen in number, and this involves 
quite an expense if lead is used unless the amateur- can 
cast them for himself as previously described. We hesi- 
tate to recommend a plan which is unworkmanlike, but 
there is a third alternative other than an outlay of six to 
eight dollars on the one hand, and the holding up of the 
family wash by the summary requisition of all the: flat- 
re tag 0 Pelle hear Reape bp ted other 

inners. Apart from the un ly injury to ; 
board, like a chart 





ing it look when removed from the 


a good 
plan to cultivate from the start a care of the paper, keep- 








Maaceras, 1899.) 


completed with title and number for filing, to trim the 
edges straight. The practice of making innumerable holes 
in the course of the work leads the beginner to treat his 
paper carelessly at all times; but to some it will be the 

st and most convenient way, saving the expense of 
weights and avoiding the difficulty of handling them near 
the edges of so small a board. 

Useful as it is, the compass, for sweeping circular arcs, 
is not indispensable in this class of work, and it may be 
omitted at the start, the set curves partly taking its place. 
While a fairly serviceable set, compass with pen, pencil 
and needle points, can be had for two to three dollars, a 
really good set will cost two or three times as much. A 
pair of spring bows, for pen and pencil, will be much 
more useful for the numerous small circles. than the 
large compasses. These can be had in the cheapest grades 
for about a dollar each. 

There is one tool in which it is not possible to econo- 
mize, only the best is admissible. This is the dividers, the 
5 to 6in. sizes. As already stated, this should be of the 
best make, of light and graceful design, cut from the 
rolled plate of German silver, not cast, with a joint that 
works smoothly and evenly at all degrees of opening, the 
tool balancing well in the hand. One of the nice points 
in drafting is the proper handling of the dividers, by 
which the draftsman takes off quickly and accurately a 
distance and transfers it to another part of the drawing. 


This can only be acquired by constant practice with a’ 


good tool, and the attempt to work with a poor tool is 
worse than a waste of time. It is possible to make a 
drawing without the dividers, by taking off all.distances 
on strips of paper with a pencil, and this plan may be fol- 
a at the start until a good instrument can be pro- 
cure 

The hairspring dividers are useful, but not indispens- 
able, as the same work, of numerous accurate sub-divi- 
sions can be done with the dividers with some extra care 
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and patience. The small bow spring dividers, which may 
be had as low as a dollar, are really more useful than the 
larger ones, as there will be many very small distances, 
such as the thickness of planking, widths of deck plank, 
etc., to be set off with them or the bow pencil. 

Where cost is an object, the paper scales have much to 
recommend them, in spite of the error due to shrinkage 
of the cardboard, the divisions are even and easily read 
and the scales are convenient to handle. A set of half a 
dozen, Yin., Yin., %in., 1in., 14in. and 3in. can be had 
for a dollar. A 5 or 6in. paper protractor, costing about 
10 cents, will measure with sufficient accuracy all the 
“> of a design or sai) plan. 

complete outfit of say four of the very best drafts- 
men’s pencils, HHH, HHHH, HHHHH and HHHHHH, 


may be had for half a dollar, and will probably last for | 


a year, so that the saving by purchasing a poorer grade is 
too trifling to be counted. 

A drafting ps capable of doing good work may be had 
for about half a dollar, the better grades costing two to 
three times as much; as the pen is a difficuit instrument 
for the beginner, it will be well to pay at least one dollar, 
if not a little more, for the certainty of getting a reliable 
tool. A few fine writing pens, Crowquill, are necessary 
for lettering and shading. The Peemee inks can be had 
in all colors, the smallest sizes of bottles costing 15 cents, 
the cglors required are black, blue, red and green. This 
list may be detailed as follows: 





Drawing board ..........-.....ssscesecceeeeseees $2.00 
Paper, 1 quire of Royal .........+-02ssseesseevees 1.00 
MN SE SUR 0 ani gin. gg vbt's TK vas 0 vod e000 8's ae 
PR MRE sick ob « 0 t.d4cs tev tines epentees -75 
aL TERT ETI, cc ciccs sPeesctcoesrcotscce 2.00 
Setisige: GOB ai ooh i po ddeslveehs 75 
RON MBM Sau Sc pce vache Sana spe bec ee oebias sees 2.00 
Scales, half-dozen paper ......ssccccccsccvcecvese 1.00 
Pencils, four. .....-.0+sseeeseeeeeereeecescneceees -50 
TIES WieC'Kch 6 6s bis ado ahs oN obenntceee tedbbatestor 1.00 
Inks, liquid, MON OONOEE agai cing cxcece as cp varnerne's 
Thumb tacks, paper protractor, pencil and ink rub- 
bers, witing pens, et. 22... cccccccceccces trees 1.00 
$13.35 
Bow. spring set, dividers, pen and pencil .......... 3.00 
MNS GIG Fibs ces ceca cose sie cscs wees PPP? 


These prices are closely approximate and represent 
about the least possible outlay with whicH it is worth 
while to begin the practice of marine drafting. The arti- 
cles enumerated are all standard, such as may be had of 


any reliable dealers in the larger cities. Most of these _ 


firms issue illustrated catalogues describing minutely the 
various grades of goods, a pe help to the intending 
The amateur 


possesses " 
chanical skill to make his own drawing board, T square, 


and possibly splines, as many do who are inter- 

ce nga ting, can provide himself with a good work- 
at a . If good —Z not ae 

S$ unpretentious it, it wi 

rane of skill ane care or from over-haste on the 
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ing it as clean as possible, free from needless thumb- - 
ke holes, knots and erasures, and when the drawing is — 
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vote serious attention to it, or of the builder who feels 
the need of working from detailed plans, it will be neces- 
sary to have a smali room which can be specially fitted 
up. A drawing table 5 or 6ft. long and 30in. wide may 
be rigged on two trestles, as illustrated in previous chap- 
ters, taking care to have a good light, preferably from 
the north. Some provision must be made in a cabinet 
of shallow drawers or otherwise for storing the drawings 
flat; a rolled drawing is a nuisance only to be tolerated 
in case of necessity, and every drawing that has been 
rolled should be rerolled the reverse way and placed un- 
der pressure to restore its flat shape. Several drawing 
boards of various sizes, 12 by 17, 20 by 26 and larger, 
will be needed for sail plans and details, the sheets pinned 
on the boards and left there until completed. The de- 
signs proper will be made on the large table, preferably 
on paper not fastened by pins, but merely laid flat, as 
described in Part XVII., being taken from the drawer 
when needed and replaced after use. This relegates the T 
square to the background, except for the smaller plans, 
and calls for a true and reliable straightedge of wood or 
metal. The choice between the two, apart from the 
price, which is greatly in favor of the wood, is perhaps a 
matter of individual preference. A really accurate steel 
straightedge is a valuable tool, but on the side of the 
wood it may be said that it may be kept true or refaced 
if necessary, and it is much lighter and more convenient 
to handle, using a couple of lead weights to hold it in 
place. 


The stock of paper will be increased by the addition of 
a roll of good white paper, 48, 58 or 62in. wide, a similar 
roll of the better grade of detail paper, and possibly one 
of cheap rough detail paper for templets and large 
sketches. The sheet paper is, as a rule, less economical 
than the roll; the latter may be cut into as large sheets 
as can be placed under pressure in a large drawer, being 
cut up as wanted. If left in the roll it must be well pasted 
or pinned to the board before it will lie flat. A roll of 
tracing cloth will be needed and possibly one of tracing 
paper, though the fragile nature of the latter makes it 
desirable to use cloth for most work. 

A plant for blue printing, even if of modest size; will 
be very uséiul, unless some blue printing establishment is 
near at hand. 

The outfit of battens must be much increased, including 
a variety of lengths and shapes, and an ample supply of 
weights will.be needed. The paper scales must re- 
placed or supplemented—for they are always useful in 
a way—by a collection of standard scales, preferably of 
wood faced with a white substance now used for this 
purpose. The number of scales will depend upon the 
amount and importance of the work; a good deal of time 
may be saved by having a flat scale with just the right 
divisions on the different edges. The stock of set curves, 

htedges, triangles and similar tools will grow as 
necessity indicates. The outfit of dividers, compasses 
and similar tools should be large enough to allow of the 
use of exactly the right tool for any particular 
thus saving time. As a rule combination tools are to be 
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avoided, a suitable colleetion of special tools which may 
be used without change or readjustment saving valuable 
time. 

The number of pens can hardly be too great, as it is 
very desirable to have the right size of pen for the special 
work in hand and yet be able to change it for another 
if it refuses to work. A stick of the best india ink, with 
a suitable rubbing slab, will replace the prepared black 
ink, the liquid blues, reds and other colors being retained. 


The Quincy Cup Challengers. 


A most interesting trio of 21-footers are the challeng- 
ers for the Quincy cup, for they represent wide différ- 
ences in désign and promise to keep every one guess- 
ing until actual trials of speed shall show their respective 
merits. One of the trio is a high-powered centerboard 
while another is of comparatively low power, and the 
third is a semi-fin, or a combination of the plate fin and 
centerboard types. All are allied to the “scow” type in 
model, and one is an extreme in this direction, while 
each has special features in its design not common to 
the others. 

The high-powered centerboard is C. D. Mower’s Heir- 
ess. She is of his own design, and build, and in model 
and construction may be described as an improved Duch- 
ess, last year’s champion Y. R. A. 18-footer. She is 38ft. 
6in; over all, 1oft. 6in. extreme beam, and less than rit. 
draft, and is to carry close to 1,000 sq. ft. of sail. In 
model she is more on the “scow” type than Duchess, 
although not the extreme in this direction, and shows 
full waterlines, a flat floor, an easy bilge and a flaring 
side. She is of light construction, and her outer skin 
is Of canvas, as in Duchess. She is nearly completed, so 
far as her hull is concerned. 


In sharp contrast to the Heiress is the boat which John 


R: Purdon is designing for Walter Abbott, to back up 


latter’s challenge through the Hull-Massachusetts - 


¥ C. She is of the extreme “scow” type, with square 
etfds, a flat floor, hard bilge and very full waterlines. 


* She will be 36ft. over all, 8ft. beam and gin. draft. In- 


stead of flaring sides she will have them “tumble home” 


to such an extent as to round into the deck without an 
to have about 850 sq. 
design and Fenton, of Manchester, will build h 
Beverly Y. C. challenge is an 


e improved “scow” bow, which Mr. Eustis has 
red wets on that boat axd on his 33-footer, Cero. 


new boat will not be centerboard, in, but 

a semi-fin -like , with a short fin through which a 
can be thrust. be about 

over all, roft. 6in. beam and 3ft. draft. She will 

OW a 2 ble home” to her topsides, and it is 
un that in her construction, as well as in that of 
the Abbott boat, the frames and deck beams will be 
practically in one curved piece. She is expected to carry 
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about 1,000 sq. ft. of sail. 
Beach, is building her. 

It is too early to estimate the chances of the boats as 
against each other, but the Eustis boat should certainly 
be a powerful sail-carrier, while the Mower boat shows 
fine light-weather qualities—Boston Globe. 
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N. C. L., Salem, Mass.—Kingfisher’s mosquito preventive is 
this: One-half pint tar, half-pint lard (or veodiinn is better), half- 
ee peetere, three drops creosote; mix with heat and can 
or ie for use. Nessmuk’s recipe is: Three ounces pine tar, 
two ounces castor oil, one ounce pennyroyal oil; simmer together 
over a slow fire and bottle for use. . 

M. e Iilinois.—What is the latest work on angling, and name 
of publisher. t line capacity of reel would you recommend 
for bait bing for black bass, and reel, multiplier or quadruple 
multiplying? Is it unlawful for a non-resident crossing a State 
having non-resident game laws, to kill game. for his own use? 
1, “Fly-fishing and Fly-Making for Trout,” by Keene. Forest and 


Stream Publishing Co.; . i 
ie $<° 3 Price, $1.50. Capacity of 100yds., 12 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
On to Washington Under Personal Escort. 


The fourth of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
personally conducted tours to 5 pehingsca, D. C., will leave 
pepeday. March 28. The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points, include 
all necessary expenses during the entire trip—transportation, hotel 
accommodations, and Capitol guide fees. An experienced 
will also accompany the party. 
For itineraries, tickets and full information, apply to 
agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York: 789 
J.; or address Geo. W. 
t, Broad Street Station. 
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